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Chronicle 


Home News.—On the same day, March 8, former 
Chief Justice Taft died in his seventy-third year; and 
Supreme Court Justice Edward T. Sanford died at 
sixty-five. President Hoover imme- 


Deaths of : “ 
Taft and diately issued a proclamation on the 
Sanford death of Mr. Taft. The funeral was 


held on March 11, and as an ex-President, Taft was bur- 
ied in the Arlington National Cemetery with a military 
funeral. Justice Sanford’s successor had not yet been 
named at the time of going to press, but it was given out 
by the White House that he would be chosen from the 
ranks of the Federal circuit courts. 

The House Judiciary Committee continuing its hear- 
ings on March 12 heard more than a score of nationally 
known women representing women’s organizations which, 
they claimed, have an aggregate mem- 
bership of 12,000,000, and desire the 
continuance of Prohibition. Mrs. Thomas 
Edison and Mrs. Henry Ford sent messages upholding 
the present laws. An incident of the hearing was the 
testimony of wives of professors of Yale and Harvard 
who held that drinking among students has vastly de- 
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to be the organizer of this new move, 
Tariff and it was freely charged that he had 

offered Democratic Senators increases in 
rates for their own States in return for votes on sched- 
ules in which he himself was interested. He also won on 
the vote to agree on a reconsideration of the vote on 
sugar but had to see the rates on aluminum, in which his 
political ally, Secretary Mellon, is interested, remain 
where the previous vote had left them. He won victories, 
however, on the question of plate glass and window glass 
but was beaten in his fight for higher rates on pig iron. In 
this new phase of the debate, Senator Grundy, in office 
only a few weeks, had completely taken over the leader- 
ship from Senator Smoot. 


China.—The Sino-Japanese tariff agreement was ini- 
tialed at Nanking by representatives of the two Govern- 
ments on March 12. The terms of the agreement remained 
unpublished pending their approval by 


Japanese a : : 
Trade the Tokio Diet. However, it was com- 
Treaty monly understood that Japan had the 


better of the negotiations, virtually obtaining reciprocal 
tariff arrangements and also inducing Nanking to re- 
affirm the disputed Nishibara loans, which total nearly 
$100,000,000. No difficulty was anticipated regarding the 
ratification of the agreement by the Japanese Privy Coun- 
cil. On the other hand. it was assumed that the conclusion 
of the treaty opened the way fo1 a new commercial agree- 
ment, negotiations for which seemed likely to begin soon. 


Czechoslovakia.—President Masaryk’s eightieth birth- 
day called forth a flood of congratulations from all over 
the world, as well as celebrations and public holidays 
throughout the country. High tribute 
was paid to him in London by Ambassa- 
dor Dawes. The National Assembly 
passed a short enactment saying that “Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk has deserved well of the State,” and another placing 
20,000,000 crowns at the President’s disposal for such 
purposes as he should deem suitable. The National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia added to this a further 5,000,000. 


Masaryk’s 
Birthday 


France.—After the first test vote of the new Tardieu 
Government on March 5, the Chamber turned again to 
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the passing of the budget, which had been interrupted 
since February 17. The Center parties 
showed a strong inclination to swing to- 
wards the Left in fayor of tax reduction, 
and a number of votes on minor points went against the 
Government without the issue of confidence being raised. 
Finally the Premier offered a direct challenge on an ap- 
propriation needed for one of the new sub-ministries, and 
won by a vote of 320 to 260, against the recommendation 
of the Chamber’s Finance Commission, preponderantly 
[.eft in tone. Another clause was the occasion of a heated 
debate, when M. Herriot added a rider to a school appro- 
priation, making it a declaration of policy in favor of 
wniversal free public instruction in the secondary schools. 
Leaders of all parties took part in the discussion, and the 
measure was finally carried by a vote of 292 to 286. The 
completed budget was sent to the Senate March 13. 
The floods in the south and southwest, which began to 
recede about March 10, threatened new devastation with 
Deaths were estimated at 400. 


Budget 
Debate 





rains and melting snow. 


Germany.—The Reichstag voted its final approval of 
the Young Plan by a count of 265 to 192, thus committing 
Germany to reparation annuities until 1988. The ratifica- 
tion was definitely forecast by the vote 
of 263 to 174 at the second reading of 
the plan before the Reichstag. Although 
the final ballot recruited eighteen more votes to the Oppo- 
sition, the Government, with only two votes gained, felt 
secure and satisfied with the result of its sturdy fight for 
the adoption of the reparation bill. The decisive triumph 
of the Government was accounted for by the personal in- 
tervention of President von Hindenburg. The separate 
debt-refunding agreement between the United States and 
Germany was given final approval without recourse to a 
roll call. Chancellor Miller, reviewing the origin and de- 
velopment of the negotiations for the ratification of the 
Young Plan, did not hesitate to remind the creditor Powers 
that the good will which Germany pledged in her accep- 
tance of the new plan presupposed a demonstration of 
good faith on their part with regard to the obligations mu- 
tually assumed. The Chancellor made extensive reference 
tc the Government’s program of financial reforms and 
insisted on the necessity of continued opposition to all 
attempts to stir up political unrest———Grand Admiral 
Alfred P. Friedrich von Tirpitz, called “creator of the 
German Navy,” died on March 6, of a heart attack after 
several weeks’ illness with bronchitis. President Paul 
von Hindenburg, as well as the former Kaiser, sent mes- 
sages of condolence. 


Young Plan 
Ratified 


Great Britain—The Labor Government met its first 
defeat in the House of Commons when a Conservative 
amendment to its coal bill was carried by a vote of 282- 
274 on March 11. Indicative, however, 
that its defeat would not force a resig- 
nation of Premier MacDonald’s Min- 
istry along with dissolution of Parliament and a conse- 
quent general election was the fact that on its very next 
test the Government won by ninety-eight votes. As if to 


Labor 
Outvoted 
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re-emphasize the strength of his position, Mr. MacDon- 
ald, in reply to a query from Mr. Baldwin as chief of the 
Opposition, invited the Tory leader to move a general 
vote of censure. However, since this would involve the 
issue of free trade or protection and the Liberals were 
practically bound to vote for the Government, the motion 
failed of passage, 308-235. The specific question on which 
the Government was defeated was the imposition of a 
tax on British coal mined for domestic purposes, for the 
sake of a subsidy on coal for export to enable it to com- 
pete in markets abroad with foreign coal mined at a lower 
cost. The successful amendment was to remove this 
levy provision from the bill altogether. 

The dissolution of the United Empire party sponsored 
by Lord Beaverbrook and Viscount Rothermere was an- 
nounced following an apparent agreement with the Con- 
servative party, and a speech by Mr. 
Baldwin in which, apparently to sound 
out public opinion, he expressed a defi- 
nite objection to food taxes and proposed a referendum, 
which would not involve the fate of the Government, as 
a test. The ex-Premier’s speech was vaguely worded, 
merely suggesting that imperial issues were being raised 
and that they would have to be considered by the Empire 
independent of politics. But the effect was immediate. 
Lord Rothermere’s evening paper came out at once with 
a huge headline to the effect that Mr. Baldwin had adopted 
the United Empire party’s policy, and Lord Beaverbrook 
hastily cancelled an engagement to speak at a meeting 
convened by his supporters. In due course the winding-up 
cf the new party was announced and the apparent return 
of the insurgents to the Conservative fold. In conse- 
quence much speculation was rife as to what disposal 
might be made of the fighting fund collected by the 
United Empire party amounting to nearly a half-million 
dollars. 


New Party 
Dissolved 


Haiti—The Forbes Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover to end the present American occupation of 
Haiti, after hearing many witnesses, drew up a plan which 
was submitted to President Hoover. 
This plan provided for abolishing the 
Council of State, ending the American 
High Commissionership, naming as Provisional President 
a neutral in politics, holding new elections for both 
Houses of the legislature, and finally electing a new Presi- 
dent. This plan was immediately approved by President 
Hoover. On March 10, however, President Borno, who 
had given his assent largely at the instance of the Arch- 
bishop, withdrew it and declared legislative elections could 
not be held until 1932. Thus a deadlock was created which 
had not been broken at the time of going to press. Two 
striking incidents previous to the decision of the Commis- 
sion were the day of intercession in all the churches of 
Haiti on March 2, and the appearance before the Com- 
mission of Archbishop Conan, in the name of the Hier- 
archy, who demanded immediate independence. He said: 

At first the treaty of 1915 and the American occupation were not 
looked upon with the same view by all, and personally I felt it 


advisable that we, the clergy, remain aloof from the divisions of 
politics. The clergy has no part in the formation of opinions, 


Forbes 
Commission 
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but will rejoice wholeheartedly wien the present situation encs, 
singing a joyous Te Deum. The ministers of the Church, which 
considers the occupation of a free country by another to be abnor- 
mal and distressing, feel that all should labor to end the condition 
as soon as possible, knowing moreover how these beloved people 
suffer in national dignity by being held in tutelage. We whole- 
heartedly share their sufferings, complaints and hopes, making 
them our own. 

At the same time, the Masonic Grand Master officially 
demanded withdrawal of American occupation. He 
claimed that his Order has 200,000 members in 74 lodges. 
Meanwhile, General Russell, American High Commis- 
sioner, in a report to the President, took issue with the 
Forbes Commission and with those who demanded the 
end of the occupation, claiming that the island would 
quickly relapse into barbarism if it were ended. 


India.—Mahatma Gandhi's policy in regard to a peace- 
able, non-violent campaign of civil disobedience was ac- 
cepted by the working committee of the All-India Con- 


Civil gress which met at Bombay. It will be 
Disobedience remembered that the All-India Congress, 
Campaign held in December last, had unanimously 


voted in favor of complete Indian independence. To 
Mahatma Gandhi the authority was granted to inaugu- 
rate the time and the details of the campaign against the 
British authorities. On March 3, Gandhi delivered an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy that the civil-disobedience pro- 
gram would be put into execution unless the proposals 
made by the All-India Nationalist Congress were accepted. 
The time limit of the ultimatum was eight days. The plan 
of protest was to vary in different districts, according to 
circumstances; for example, in one district the disobedi- 
ence would center about the refusal to pay land annuities ; 
in another, to oppose the laws governing the manufacture 
and sale of salt. The Viceroy, in view of the Nationalist 
propaganda, issued a warning that the Government 
planned to use every legal means in its power to oppose 
the campaign. To this, Mahatma Gandhi answered that 
. he reprobated violence of any kind and would not incite 
to any; but if violence were used, it must be resisted. 
Initiating his campaign, Gandhi, on March 12, at the head 
of a small body of volunteer protestants seeking freedom 
from British rule, began a march from Ahmadabad to the 
Gulf of Cambay. Demonstrations that accompanied his 
march were of an orderly character, though British troops 
were on the alert for trouble, and it was generally antici- 
pated that before his march was completed Mr. Gandhi 
would be arrested. 


Ireland.—A resolution condemning the religious perse- 
cution in Russia received a unanimous vote in the Free 
State Senate on March 12. It stated that “the Senate 
desires to place on record its condemna- 
Persecution tion of the religious persecution which is 
Condemned at present being carried on in Russia.” 
Sir Thomas Esmonde urged that it was the duty of all 
good Irishmen to protest against religious persecution. 
“ Catholics, Protestants and Jews,” he announced, “are 
all agreed there is persecution in Russia, and the people 
of Treland ought to unite with the other civilized peoples 
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of the world against it.” A Fianna Fail Senator advo- 
cated the extension of the resolution to cover all religious 
and political persecutions. While the Laborites supported 
the resolution, Senator Johnson doubled its wisdom. 

On March 7, Minister of Finance Ernest Blythe noted 
in a speech in the Dail that despite the current agitation 
against the so-called economic invasion of Ireland’s in- 
dustry, the Free State welcomed foreign 


Government : é ier : 
and Foreign business interests. Admitting that it 
Capital would be a bad thing for the country if 


its industry were under foreign control, he announced: 

The Government’s policy is to develop industry and that aim 
will not be served by adopting an attitude hostile towards foreign 
capital. The industrial development of the Free State has not 
reached the stage at which the Government can afford to ignore 
any possible avenue of progress. In my opinion, we can get 
quicker and cheaper industrial expansion by the arrival in the 
Free State of foreign firms. It does not matter how many come in. 

The only danger Mr. Blythe anticipated was lest do- 
mestic firms planning development might hesitate, fearful 
that incoming foreign industries should occasion discrimi- 


nation against them. 


Japan.—Southern Korea was hard hit on March 10 
when fire, following an explosion, broke out at a motion- 
picture show at the Chinkai naval base and 104 persons 
were killed and more than 100 injured. 
Picture The show was being held in a warehouse 
Tragedy at the base as part of the silver-jubilee 
celebration of the capture of Mukden by the Japanese 
in the Russo-Japanese War. Most of the victims were 
naval men and their wives and children. Flames from 
the warehouse for a time threatened to spread to an am- 
munition magazine nearby and the bluejacket fire fighters 
had all they could do to prevent this further catastrophe. 

On March 11, a Cabinet meeting approved plans for au- 
tonomy for Korea which had been under advisement for 


Motion 


some time. The Cabinet action was considered an im- 
portant diplomatic and political victory 

Korean . : 

rl for Admiral Saito, Governor-General of 


Korea, who, since his first assumption of 
that position in 1910, had been systematically agitating for 
the extension of civil authority to the prefectures under 
him. While the autonomy measures approved by the 
Cabinet leave details to be worked out by the Overseas 
Ministry, it was understood that the movement of the 
Koreans for a larger share of authority for the citizens 
would meet no serious opposition. 


Poland.—On March 12, the German Reichstag passed 
the Polish liquidation agreement, on its third and final 
reading, by a vote of 236 to 217. The five-year tariff 
war which caused such grave inconveni- 
ences to Poland and Germany alike, was 
finally ended by the signing of the com- 
mercial agreement. Several months ago the difficulty over 
Polish coal exports to the Reich was settled and a most- 
favored-nation clause was agreed upon, but the question 
of exporting pigs delayed the final agreement. At last, 
in spite of conflicting economic interests and domestic 
politics, an understanding was reached whereby Poland 


Agreements 
Ratified 


¥ 
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was permitted to export nearly 300,000 pigs yearly under 
a complicated marketing scheme. With this difficulty 
settled and the liquidation treaty ratified, the end of the 
tariff war was almost a matter of course. One of the 
political effects of the settlement was the elevation of the 
legations at Warsaw and Berlin to the rank of embassies 
as a sign of the better relations of the neighboring coun- 
tries and a mark of a new bulwark for the peace of East- 


ern Europe. 


Spain.—The Minister of Public Works declared the 
intention of the Government to review carefully the pro- 
gram of road building and other public improvements 
inaugurated under the De Rivera regime, 
especially parts of the plan not yet actu- 
ally under construction, in the hope of 
reducing expenditures. A letter of the Archbishop of 
Toledo to the League of Catholic Action, published on 
March 8, recalled the principles of Catholic Action in the 
matter of participation in civic life. It warned members 
against engaging the organization in politics as a party, 
but reminded them of their individual civic rights, whether 
as voters or candidates for office, and urged them to be 
familiar with the policies and the pledges of candidates to 
whom they gave their support—The Cabinet authorized 
the Duke of Alba, Minister of State, to discuss with the 
Government of the United States the situation arising 
from quarantine regulations against Spanish horticultural 
products. Growers and exporters claimed that their trade 
had been needlessly restricted. 


Varia 





Disarmament.—On March 11 the American delega- 
tion at the London Naval Conference announced that the 
United States would not take part in any agreement for 
consultation in case of war, thus elimi- 
nating that bargaining point with the 
French. Premier MacDonald announced 
on March 12 to M. Briand, French Foreign Minister, 
that Great Britain found herself unable to take on any 
turther international obligations and that therefore the 
British delegation was obliged to give a negative reply 
to the French proposal that England and France engage 
in a mutual-assistance pact modeled on the lines of the 
Geneva protocol of 1924. 

As far as outward discussion was concerned, the politi- 
cal phase of the conference appeared ended. M. Briand 
was reported as gloomily predicting a speedy close of ne- 
gotiations. Washington objections to 
the consultative commitment were given 
as (1) that it would put the United 
States in a position where help could not be refused to a 
warring nation; and (2) that the Kellogg pact is suffi- 
cient or, at least, it could be strengthened by provisions 
for peace machinery. It was reported that conversations 
as to this latter point had taken place between Secretary 
Stimson and Ambassador Claudel, at the time of the recent 
Russo-Chinese trouble. A letter from Professor Shotwell 
te the New York Times pointed out that non-technical 
considerations (the “ yardstick” method) in calculating 
naval parity seemed to have been lost sight of. 


No Political 
Agreement 


Results and 
Reasons 
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Some features of the status of the Conference on 
March 10 were given as follows: The United States still 
stood for eighteen cruisers to twelve for Japan. Japan 
still wanted a better ratio. Premier Mac- 
Donald’s proposal that Great Britain 
should have only 100,000 tons aircraft 
carriers (the Washington Conference figure was 135,000) 
appeared to have been dropped. Hopes were held of im- 
mediate, substantial reductions in battleships, submarines 
and destroyers, but submarine discussions on March 12 
met with unexpected obstacles even in the proposal to 
“humanize” submarine warfare. 


Current 
Proposals 


League of Nations.—Article XII of the League Cove- 
nant was unanimously amended on February 28 by the 
committee of eleven jurists assembled at Geneva to try to 
harmonize the covenant with the Kel- 
logg treaty. In its renunciation of war, 
the amendment goes beyond the Kellogg 
treaty in three points: (1) “in no case” shall League 
members resort to war (not merely not as “an instru- 
ment of national policy”); (2) it specifies “ pacific 
means,” viz. arbitration, judicial ruling, or examination 
by the League Council; (3) it excludes all reservations as 
to defensive wars, or regions of vital interest. Viscount 
Cecil stated on March 7 that no changes were contem- 
plated in the sanction provisions of Article XVI, and that 
modification of Article XVII, dealing with the position of 
States outside the League in case of a dispute, was also 
not called for. 


Anti-War 
Amendment 


Reparations Question.—The acceptance of the Young 
Plan by Germany was given a dramatic turn by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht as president of the Reichs- 
bank, on March 7. Dr. Schacht stated 
that he could not accept the responsi- 
bility for the Young Plan as now consti- 
tuted. While his course in resigning was generally criti- 
cized in Government circles, his merits in stabilizing the 
mark in 1923 and in procuring acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan were recalled. Former Chancellor Hans Luther was 
elected his successor. The bill satisfying the Young Plan 
was signed March 13, with a ringing proclamation urging 
all to “‘ get to work,” by President Von Hindenburg. 


Dr. Schacht 
Resigns 





The present acute interest in everything Rus- 
sia will give especial timeliness to a paper by P. 
Vostochny entitled “ East Meets West in Lit- 
urgy,” revealing some of the beauties of the 
Eastern Liturgy. 

Dr. James J. Walsh will offer some melancholy 
reflections aroused by a reading of the latest Irish 
census reports, in “ Shy Irish Bachelors.” 

Mary E. McGill will recall a forgotten art in 
her charming paper, “ The Foothills of Letter 
Writing.” 

Francis Talbot’s next human-interest paper will 
deal with a man who, every Sunday, wanted to 
kill his wife. It will be called “ Diversion for the 
Week End.” 
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‘ Utility Rate Regulation 


E heartily agree with the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., 

of the Catholic University, that the most urgent 
requisite in the field of public-utility rate regulation “ is 
the enactment by the State legislatures and by Congress 
of laws providing specific rules of valuation.” As Dr. 
Ryan showed in an article in the Harvard Business Re- 
view, for January, decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, beginning with 1923, have seriously im- 
paired the power of utility commissions to determine the 
rate base of return to the investor. The Court, thus far 
at least, has refrained from laying down definite and 
positive lines along which regulation must proceed, con- 
tenting itself with conclusions which, while largely 
negative, have seriously crippled the commissions. 

The legislation for which Dr. Ryan calls presents seri- 
ous difficulties, but this fact is simply a challenge. The 
thing must be done, and it can be done. Otherwise we 
are faced by the conclusion that the State is utterly power- 
less to regulate and ccntrol, in the public interest, cor- 
porations which, directly or indirectly, can impose serious 
burdens upon families, and upon the State itself. 

Up to the present we have been discussing the ques- 
tion of regulation in the dark. We know that there should 
be regulation, but in many instances we do not know the 
particular field to which this regulation should be ap- 
plied. We know that “something is wrong,” but not what 
“ something.” The weakness and the defects of a public- 
utility commission are plain, when nine years of “ inves- 
tigation” end in nothing better than a legal snarl in the 
courts, promising years of litigation. It is impossible to 
fix rate of return upon an investment of an unknown 
valuation. 

On more than one occasion we have pointed out that 
the failure of many State commissions is due not to the 
principle of State regulation, but to defects in the organiza- 
tion of the commissions themselves. We agree, then, with 
Dr. Ryan, that the commissions should have the funds, 
the personnel, and the legal authorization to carry out 
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the purpose for which they were created. Unless they 
can oblige the utility companies to use proper accounting 
systems, to render adequate reports, and to give complete 
information concerning company receipts, expenditures, 
operations, and plans, they can be of little use to the 
public. In addition, the commissions should be vested 
with power to enforce managerial efficiency, and a rigid 
control of security issues. Yet, comments Dr. Ryan, “in 
all probability, there is not one State commission which is 
equipped according to all these specifications.” 

Again, it is admitted that a solution of the problem 
presents tremendous difficulties. But a solution must be 
reached, unless we are content to be a people at the mercy 
of the vendors of daily utilities and necessities. 


Communist Boring and Counter-boring 


HERE is no doubt that New York Commissioner of 

Police Grover Whalen is quite correct in saying that 
the Communists are “boring” into the city. Had he said 
that they were “boring” into every city in the United 
States, and perhaps into every city in the world, he would 
have been nearer the truth. A missionary recently re- 
turned from Africa reports that he found them even in the 
native villages and kraals. 

Few parts of the world are free from their machina- 
tions, and what they have done in Russia is a fair indi- 
cation of what they propose to do wherever they gain the 
ascendency. Their war is not merely upon the Catholic 
Church, but upon the very idea of God. Father Walsh, of 
Georgetown, has shown that beyond all question. If they 
attack the Catholic Church with éspecial ferocity, it is 
because they recognize in the Church an indomitable 
world-wide foe. But wherever they meet the concept of 
God, they engage in battle. 

Logically enough, rejection of the rights of God is 
followed by rejection also of the rights of the individual. 
One wonders how this truth, blazingly illustrated by actual 
conditions in modern Russia, can have escaped the notice 
of those self-styled “liberal groups” in England and the 
United States, which have protested against any and all 
criticism, even by way of prayer, of the Soviets. In 
Russia, they would not be suffered to exist, much less to 
protest, except at the price of renouncing their vaunted 
intellectual independence. If in Russia there is liberty of 
any kind, then, as Father Walsh told a Washington audi- 
ence, words have ceased to have any meaning. 

While we need not see ghosts where none exist, it is 
possible to underrate the harm which the Communist 
movement can effect in this country. There is good 
reason to believe that the Communists have “bored” 
deeply into the unorganized trades, and that they have a 
far stronger hold on the casual laborer than that exercised 
before the war by the I. W. W. The battle in the textile 
fields shows both their hatred of the labor union, and 
their unique ability to exploit the suffering of the workers 
to their own advantage. 

The sins of employers are the food on which Commun- 
ism waxes fat. If it is better to fight for the good than to 
rail against the evil, we here have an opportunity to break 
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the oncoming wave of Communism. No one can deny 
that economic and social conditions in this country are far 
from perfect. Our labor record of the last thirty years, 
which is a record of war and oppression, is evidence of 
crimes against the worker, often perpetrated in the name 
of law and justice. There is not a State in the Union 
which cannot improve its labor code, and there are not a 
few States in which legislation to protect the worker is 
still denounced as “Socialistic.” If motives of justice and 
charity fail to move us, the fear of Communism may 
bring us to a saner state. 


Where Are Your Children? 


HE recent address of the Holy Father to the Lenten 

preachers in Rome brings home to us once more a 
matter of most serious moment to parents and the State. 
If children are not properly cared for, what hope is there 
for good homes and a stable community founded upon 
peace and justice? 

Incidentally, the chief editorial writer of the Chicago 
Tribune, concluding from a reference in the Pontiff’s ad- 
dress that Pius XI was limiting his exhortation to Ameri- 
can parents of all creeds, or none, rose to the occasion 
by reading a lesson to the Pope in the approved manner of 
Exeter Hall and the Klan. It is to the credit of the 
Tribune, however, that a few days later its columns were 
opened for a letter, in which the Rt. Rev. T. V. Shannon 
wittily and effectively showed that while the Pontiff had 
not lectured American parents, the Tribune had done that 
very thing on numerous occasions! 

All this, however, is by the way. Some nights ago 
President Hoover observed in his radio speech that our 
boys and girls are our most precious possessions, and in 
so observing he but summed up a truism. A truism may 
be defined as a truth of vital importance which most 
people neglect. They think they have done all that is de- 
manded by the exigencies of the situation, by admitting its 
factual value; its application to reality is thereafter a mat- 
ter that may safely be passed over. But if our boys and 
girls are worth-while possessions, what are we doing to 
preserve them? Day by day we devise new ways and 
means of foiling the ungodly who would break in and 
steal. We would not leave a pot of gold unguarded at 
the street corner, but we are guilty of greater folly when 
we leave our boys and girls unguarded against the thou- 
sand evil influences rampant in modern life. 

To begin with, we entrust more than ninety per cent of 
them to schools in which they learn by accident, if at all, 
the one philosophy of life and conduct which promotes 
and safeguards the healthy growth of the individual and 
of the State. After three or four generations of this ex- 
posure, we appoint commissions to find out why so many 
thieves and murderers are mere boys and girls, and why 
Sing Sing and other penitentiaries are filling up with 
prisoners still in their ‘teens, or just beyond them. We 
look complacently upon an economic system which makes 
homes almost impossible by reducing the wage of the 
home maker to a pittance. Thereafter we preen our- 
selves, as we reflect that this is not only the wealthiest 
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country in the world, but the country which offers an un- 
parallelled opportunity for economic and social equality. 

It is a fool’s paradise. 

Many of the evils, of which the Pontiff justly com- 
plains, can hardly be removed by individual effort, since 
they are the outcome of an approved, if diabolic, current 
philosophy of life. But the effect of most of them can be 
blunted, if parents will but do their duty. An ex-convict 
has recently remarked that the men and women of the 
next generation will be what their homes now are, and 
there is a world of truth in that conclusion. When par- 
ents realize that provision for the physical, mental, moral, 
and religious welfare of the child is one of their gravest 
duties, we shall have fewer parents who entrust their 
children to schools which know nothing of God, fewer 
mothers with time for clubs but none for their daughters, 
fewer fathers whose acquaintance with their boys is of a 
slight and shadowy character, and in the future fewer jails 
and asylums. 

Not many mothers and fathers can “keep Lent” with 
all its ancient rigor. As an acceptable substitute, it would 
be well for them to keep an account of their children. The 
work may be hard at first, particularly if it has been 
neglected, but we venture to think that in time it will 
become as pleasant as it is profitable. All children are 
well worth the study we devote to them. 


“Life in Old England” 


OR some weeks a special correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Mr. Philip Kinsley, has been contrib- 
uting articles on life as he finds it in England. His con- 
clusion is that, on the whole, the British manage many of 
their affairs far better than we manage ours, but his par- 
ticular admiration is reserved for British methods of 
detecting and punishing crime. 

That admiration is well founded. The primary purpose 
of the London police, for instance, is to prevent crime, or, 
failing in this, to capture the criminal. The courts can 
then be relied upon to do full justice to the captured man. 
For a number of years, writes Mr. Kinsley, the average 
murder rate in London has been twenty. In 1928, nine- 
teen of these cases were “solved,” and in 1929, sixteen; 
but as no case is ever dropped by the authorities, justice 
may yet be done in all the cases for the last two years. A 
comparison of this record with the record of any large 
American city will throw into clear light the inadequacy 
of American police methods. 

More than twenty years ago the late Chief Justice Taft 
scored these methods in language as severe as it was 
merited. How much improvement followed his indictment 
is a matter for debate, but it is clear that the country is at 
last beginning to realize the need of drastic reform in 
police and criminal court methods. In our judgment, re- 
form should begin with the police. We have far too 
many “unsolved cases,” and whether this condition is due 
to lack of intelligence or of honesty, the result is that 
crime has become a lucrative business in this country. 

Unfortunately, the demands of local politicians often 
cripple the most intelligent and upright police department. 
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These same demands are also at work in the larger field of 
the State and Federal Governments. Until they can be 
checked and rejected, crime will continue to be a lucrative 
business in this country. 


Propaganda for Federal Education 


THOUGHTFUL friend sends us a copy of a letter 

addressed to a newspaper by James H. Dillard. Our 
friend’s thoughtfulness did not, unfortunately, lead him 
to mark the clipping with the name of the journal which 
published it, but that, after all, is not of prime importance. 
Mr. Dillard’s position in the world of education gives 
interest to anything he may write on schools and what 
they should be. 

In the campaign for the Federal education bill, Mr. 
Dillard sees an excellent example of what can be done by 
persistent propaganda. There is not now, and has never 
been, any enthusiasm for the bill among the rank and file 
of practical teachers. The demand “comes mainly from 
the educators who, it may be said without disparagement, 
are especially interested in statistics and the machinery of 
organization, and not from actual teachers.” Mr. Dillard 
believes that “thoughtful educators are mostly in opposi- 
tion,” but these “have not kept pace with the advocates in 
making a noise about the proposition.” 

The point is well taken. Many an alleged “ popular” 
demand consists of one part of demand to ninety-nine 
parts of noise. To untrained ears, three bullfrogs in a 
swamp bellow like a herd on the hills of Bashan. But 
Mr. Dillard’s ears are experienced. 

Nor is he impressed with the argument that if there is 
a Department of Agriculture, there should also be a De- 
partment of Education. No thoughtful man is impressed 
by this claim, it seems to us, yet few arguments have been 
urged more incessantly by proponents of the bill. Surely, 
no activity merits representation through a Federal De- 
partment, simply because it is important, or even neces- 
sary. Were that true, religion should be represented by 
a Secretary with a seat in the Cabinet ; and a similar plea 
might be made for the State agencies whose purpose is to 
suppress and punish crime, as well as for hospitals, or- 
phan asylums, and fire departments. The rule is to be 
found in the Federal Constitution. An activity truly 
Federal may or may not be so represented, as may be 
deemed necessary or proper. But an activity definitely re- 
served to the States may not be so represented, for the 
simple reason that it does not constitute a Federal right, a 
Federal duty, or a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. Dillard adds that the need even for a Department 
of Agriculture may be fairly questioned. But admitting 
it, there is no parallel whatever between education and 
agriculture. Children, as we have pointed out, are not 
cattle, and schoolhouses are not tobacco sheds. “ Agricul- 
ture is a business,” writes Mr. Dillard, “in a sense that 
education is not. Education is a far more intangible and 
delicate matter to deal with than agriculture. Agriculture 
could not be injured, as education would be, by any pro- 
cess of centralization and uniform standardization.” In 
other words, when you try to raise wheat, you are foolish 
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if you do not apply the methods standardized by chemistry, 
physics, biology, and the other pertinent natural sciences. 
When you try to rear a child, you face “an intangible and 
delicate matter,” and begin a process that cannot possibly 
be standardized, even in its larger details. 

Independence and variety in the school programs of a 
country as large as ours are a distinct advantage. Federal 
control would by slow or by rapid degrees, depending upon 
the type of bureaucracy adopted, reduce all to one dead 
and profitless level. There might be no actual clash be- 
tween Federal and local control, Mr. Dillard generously 
concedes, but “subtle control from the supposed higher 
source of power would be inevitable . . . whatever safe- 
guards the bill might attempt to provide.” And no one 
who knows Washington, and its response to organized 
propaganda, can doubt that the creation of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, with safeguards, would quickly be 
followed by the creation of a Federal Department with no 
restrictions. 


The New Supreme Court 


N his “ Constitutional Government ” Wilson wrote that 

the President’s office is “anything he has the force 
and sagacity to make it. . . . The President is at liberty, 
both in law and conscience, to be as big a man as he can.” 
This is merely another way of saying that the duties of 
the President and the restrictions upon him are stated 
with a certain vagueness in the Constitution, so that, as 
Upshur pointed out years ago, a President can easily 
“neglect his duties or enlarge his powers.” 

But the authority vested directly in the President can 
give him tremendous powers. In the appointment of 
judges, he must obtain the consent of the Senate, it is 
true, but that, saving a schism in his party, he can gen- 
erally secure. Few Senators will care to bite the hand 
that gives or withholds patronage, and fewer can bite 
with safety. President Hoover’s first appointment to the 
Supreme Court raised a storm of opposition, but from 
the first the President was safe in concluding that it would 
be a whirlwind, merely, and not a devastating tornado. 
He reckoned on Senatorial opposition, and found it im- 
potent in the final test. Future storms will irk him not. 
He knows how to lay them. 

The death of Justice Sanford puts a new appointment 
in the hands of the President. It is quite within the 
bounds of probability that within a few years a majority 
of the bench will be this President’s appointees. In this 
possibility, the members of the Old Guard see nothing to 
alarm them. To others, who found nothing reassuring in 
the President’s first appointment, it induces a feeling akin 
to despair. 

The President, it is announced, will give time and 
thought to the appointment of Mr. Sanford’s successor, 
and may select him from the list of Federal circuit 
judges. Whoever he be, we pray that he will be a man 
who can understand that rights are to be respected 
wherever they exist—even those human rights of which 
the Declaration speaks, and for the defense of which the 
Constitution was framed. 
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The Hen or the Egg? 


Irvinc T. McDoNnaLp 


OME people were arrested in New York City a day 
S or two ago for distributing pornographic literature. 

That’s all I know about them and their affairs, and 
all I care to. But presumably they are going to be brought 
to trial, once before a bar of human justice, and sometime, 
it may be, before the less easily outwitted tribunals of 
their consciences. (Occasionally a conscience turns up 
in the quaintest place!) I do not know what excuse they 
are arranging to present to the judge when they face him, 
whether they will plead pornography for Art’s sake, 
momentary -aberration - but - I’m -all - right -now-thank-you, 
moral irresponsibility brought on by chilblains, or mis- 
taken identity. 

But when, and if, conscience ever summons them, I 
know what their defense will be. It is a good defense, 
too, made strong by much exercise; a defense that has 
served and saved the faces of wrongdoers from the time 
that Barabbas was released and Christ crucified, down to 
whichever of the dozens of current examples you choose. 
It is offered with a shrug that seems to unsaddle respon- 
sibility from the speaker’s shoulders, and it appears per- 
fectly to satisfy his need for justification: “ The public 

.demands it.” Dirty books, dirty plays, dirty motion pic- 

tures, dirt in any form that can be served to publics is 
presented with that excuse. It is even spoken in tones 
of pharisaic regret for the depraved tastes of man, tastes 
that really compel the unwilling producers to dip their 
lily fingers in the swill to feed the swine. ‘ What can I 
do?” one protests in hypocritical helplessness. “ I know 
it’s vile—although sometimes we successfully pretend it’s 
Art and fool the fools. But no matter what it is, we have 
to do it: the public demands it. And we’re in business, 
you know.” Yes, poor helpless fellow, you’re in business 
—although you do sometimes pretend it’s Art, more or 
less successfully. 

Humorists have been disputing for centuries now, in 
a vain and solemn effort to determine ontological priority 
between the hen and the egg. Let them give over their 
futile attempt, for that problem is soluble only to faith, 
and not to reason. Let them turn their attention to this 
similarly built absurdity: Is dirt manufactured because 
the public demands it, or does the public demand it be- 
cause, through the solicitude and acumen of the pro- 
ducers, it is made available, and alluring? And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, does the public “ demand” dirt at all? 

It is wasteful of effort to crack a peanut shell with a 
steamroller, and it isn’t fair to the peanut. So it is prob- 
ably unsportsmanlike to bring psychology into a discus- 
sion of this kind, but those concerned won’t read it, so 
I may as well write for those who will. And the dictum 
I would quote as bearing directly on the issue is this: 
Nil volitum nisi praecognitum. Nothing can be desired 
unless it is first known. Object, then, exists before appe- 
tite, and in no other type of market does this fundamental 
fact fail of recognition. Nowhere else does demand cre- 


ate supply, save quantitatively. First a sample is created 
and tentatively exposed. Then, if it succeeds, appetite 
is aroused, and demand comes into being to cause creation 
of quantity in the supply. But the object must have 
preceded the appetite. What public craved radios a gen- 
eration ago? Or talkies before pictures became noisy? 
Or movies, before motility was demonstrated of them? 

But these are academic points, your smut monger 
yawns. Perhaps in the beginning, he may grant, the de- 
mand was created by a tentatively exposed sample. Let 
it go at that. What of it? Today, he insists, the demand 
exists, regardless of its provenience. He is not interested 
in origins, but in dollars; not concerned with morals, but 
with legal boundaries. 

Well, much might be said about whether a new piece 
of indecency is only a quantitative increase of an already 
existing commodity, or a new specific objective with which 
to arouse hitherto dormant appetites. But the limits of 
this article will allow no such expansive discussion, so we 
come at once to a consideration of this alleged current 
public demand for dirt in some of its various aspects. 

First, we must acknowledge, lest we be condemned as 
cloistered ignoramuses, that prurience exists ; that it gravi- 
tates toward indecent books, plays, divorce trials and 
other expositions of impudicity ; that it will pay money to 
quench its thirst in muck. Do these facts justify one in 
catering to that appetite? To one of moral sense, of 
course not. But there they have us. These entrepreneurs 
of sewage are, so they tell us with a bland smile, amoral. 
They are peculiarly situated in life in that they are privi- 
leged to dispense with all obligations to virtue beyond that 
of capitalizing its spectacular wreckage. It’s the sheerest 
rubbish, of course, even to think of amorality in the con- 
crete conduct of responsible humans. But that’s their 
story and they stick to it. For if they didn’t hide them- 
selves behind this flimsy, they’d have to acknowledge a 
conclusion that we are approaching. And—I don’t know 
that it would make such a great difference to the likes 
of them, at that. 

Isolated filth can be marketed only to the degenerate. 
Statistics lacking on the point, we will venture to assume 
that the bulk of patrons of bookstores and theaters are 
not in the degenerate class. Beyond question they do buy 
quantities of tainted merchandise. But since it is not 
isolated filth, who shall say, and prove it, that they buy 
it for, and not in spite of, the obscenity? Who shall say 
that, if a book or play or picture were offered containing 
all the other qualities of a specific success except its in- 
decency, it would not achieve an equal, perhaps a greater, 
success? An academic viewpoint? An impossible hy- 
pothesis? But is it less justifiable than to claim that be- 
cause a dirty thing sells, it is its dirtiness that sells it? 

I am not synonymizing indecency with sex. Catholic 
culture makes no such error. Sex is not of itself indecent, 
and there is no objection to the proper discussion of its 
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problems. On the other hand, the possibilities of in- 
decency are not limited to the field of sex, and it is in- 
decency of all orders, sexual and otherwise, that is being 
discussed. 

Examine any commercially successful venture in the 
unclean, and you are very likely to find that the unclean 
element had something to support it. Cabell’s innuendoes 
would never see the light of day were it not for Cabell’s 
literary merits. Many a risqué skit has been suffered for 
the sake of seeing Leon Errol’s wobbly legs. An occa- 
sional worthy piece of pantomime may be the real support 
of a salacious photoplay. In corollary, I dare say there 
are one or two publishers and producers who have lost 
their faith in filth after making an investment in Filth 
Preferred, unsupported. 

Wherefore this “public demand” for the indecent? 
Is there a “demand” of that kind? “ Demand” is a 
strong word, as strong in its connotation as in its notation. 
He who demands a thing will be satisfied with nothing 
else. Merchandisers have been applying its suggestion for 
years. Demand the genuine, they advertise. Financiers 
are sensitive to this phase of the word’s significance, too, 
and if you don’t believe it, try to laugh your way out of 
a demand note the next time they call one on you. When 
Grant demanded Lee’s surrender, he got exactly what he 
was after. Sometimes a human body demands to be re- 
lieved of an appendix, and pulling a tooth rarely answers 
the purpose. Now in such a sense as this, has the public 
ever been known to demand indecency, to seek it with 


such determination that it has refused to accept decency? 


When has decency been rejected as such? As a matter 
of fact, the play that holds the world’s long-run record 
has little but cleanliness to recommend it, in my humble 
opinion. John Golden is far from the poor house, and 
his plays almost commercialize cleanness, even if they are 
not otherwise flawless. George Cohan is doing reasonably 
well, too, without pandering to the salacious. And what 
of “ Cradle Song” and “ The Kingdom of God”? On 
the screen, long-run history began with “ Over the Hill,” 
and, maudlin rubbish though it was, it was as spotless as 
a new blotter. Among books—just imagine, Abbé Dim- 
net’s “Art of Thinking” a best seller, and not a bit of 
profanity in it! 

These examples are not adduced as illustrations of 
artistic perfection—although one or two could qualify in 
that regard, also—but as specimens of decency which the 
public has not only accepted, but preferred, to equally 
available indecency. And, you will perceive, some of the 
specimens had really very little but decency in their favor. 
Could it be possible that decency per se would have com- 
mercial possibilities as entertainment—if it were ex- 
ploited ? 

That would be as absurd, but as well-founded, as to 
hold that the public demands dirt in its entertainment. 
No; in the last analysis, what the poor, helpless, groaning 
public wants, and all it wants, is to have a good time. 
If you offer it obscenity, and support it with something 
pleasant, of course they’ll bite. But there are only two 
alternative reasons for so doing, since they will be at 
least as well satisfied with the other fare, provided it be 
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made equally entertaining: either the purveyor is unable 
to make a living any other way, or else he plays with filth 
because he prefers it to anything else. 

In either case, is it not slightly misleading of him to 
protest that he does it because “the public demands it”? 


A Letter From Russia 


Princess RapzIwILyi 


HE Bolshevist press has done its best to enforce the 

false notion that the anti-God campaign is meeting 
with sympathy among the Russian peasants. In view of 
this it may be interesting to reproduce here the contents 
of a private letter just received from a former Russian 
officer, who contrived only the other day to escape out of 
the country after all kinds of vicissitudes, and to reach 
Paris. This letter is the more interesting in that it gives 
one an inkling of the mixture of fraud and force used by 
the Soviets in their efforts to “exterminate” Almighty 
God. But let the fugitive Russian officer tell himself of 
his experiences. 

“The religious war, which has at last aroused genera! 
indignation against the Soviets, is nothing new. The only 
strange thing about it is that it has not attracted atten- 
tion before. We, who have been living under the Soviet 
regime, have not only seen it coming, but felt it ever since 
the end of the war with Poland consolidated the Bolshe- 
vist rule. At first the war began in a very discreet way, 
then it grew in intensity. The Russian propaganda had 
for its aim, not so much to spread irreligion in the coun- 
try, as to make this country appear as if it had become 
irreligious of its own accord. In order to produce this 
impression, Bolshevist propagandists were sent to the 
poorest districts, where the peasants were really reduced 
to abject misery. These were told that instead of starving 
they would do better to get their share of the wealth of 
the country churches, lying useless while they were 
themselves in want. 

“It did not in the least matter that this wealth existed 
only in the imagination of those who were being influ- 
enced to appropriate it for their own use. It did not 
matter either, if most of the jewels which adorned the 
images and ikons in country churches were just colored 
glass. There were always people ready to buy them, 
people who were acting on behalf of the Government, and 
paying well for things often without the slightest value, 
simply because by so doing they were getting the peasants 
accustomed to plunder holy places. 

“On the other hand, the authority of the clergy was 
undermined in another most perfidious manner. Up to 
the Revolution, the white clergy used to get a very modest 
stipend from the Government, as you know, and to sup- 
plement it with the fees paid by the communities for such 
services as burials, baptisms and marriages. One of the 
first measures adopted by the new Government was to sup- 
press the stipend, to confiscate church lands out of which 
the parish priest also drew a revenue, and then as a com- 
pensation to fix a higher fee for parish services. This 
fee the peasants could not or would not pay, a fact which 
Government propagandists used, to persuade the latter 
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that the clergy wanted to ‘drain their resources to the ut- 
most,’ and to induce these peasants to do without religious 
rites or services—an easy task, given the simple, naive, 
and at the same time greedy, nature of the peasant popu- 
lation. 

“Once this first seed was sown, the rest became relatively 
easy. The peasants were made to understand that those 
among them willing to take part in the anti-religious cam- 
paign which was being opened would obtain certain favors 
from the Government, such as a remission of their taxes 
or leniency in regard to the disposal of their crops, all.of 
which was more than sufficient to make those peasants 
eager to pull down churches, and in many instances to 
kill members of the rural clergy with alacrity. In other 
cases lists were brought by the local police which peasants 
were told to sign, without even being allowed to read them, 
under threat of immediate execution or imprisonment. 
These lists were petitions dealing with the closing and de- 
spoiling of churches. They were afterwards represented 
as having been spontaneously subscribed by the popula- 
tion. 

“In our village of Marianovka, a detachment of Red 
soldiers appeared one morning, assembled the population 
in the courtyard of the school, and commanded it to take 
down the church bells. The men hesitated, and the elders 
of the village tried to remonstrate. They were immedi- 
ately silenced and cruelly beaten. An old woman, who 
began to cry, was not only told to hold her tongue, but tied 
to a cart and dragged along to the church, and, as each 
hell was taken down, cruelly beaten and scoffed at by 
soldiers who at each blow cried out: ‘Well, your God does 
not seem to be able to do much to help you!’ 

“The woman was so ill treated that she died a few days 
later, and just before expiring handed over to her daugh- 
ter a small ikon she had saved out of her house treasures, 
which the Reds had carried away, with the request to put 
it in her coffin. Through some indiscretion the thing be- 
came known, and the soldiers who were still occupying 
the village compelled her sons to disinter the body, which 
they burned together with the ikon, and the remark that 
this was the best proof of the valuelessness of the image! 
This is the truth, and the facts happened exactly as I am 
describing them to you. 

“Of course this campaign is bearing fruit, especially 
among the youthful population, the children especially be- 
coming perfect little beasts, ready for every crime or 
cruelty. We had in Marianovka an old dissenter who ab- 
solutely refused to conform to the orders issued by the Red 
commander to bring his ikons to be burned. This man 
was brought to the school building and there tied to a 
tree standing in the middle of the courtyard. Then the 
commander called the village children, and told them they 
could do with the old man what they pleased, provided 
they brought him to his senses and persuaded him to com- 
ply with the orders he had received to hand over his 
ikons for destruction. The little brutes executed these in- 
structions thoroughly, and for more than one hour tor- 
mented the poor aged thing in every possible way, such 
as setting fire to his hair and beard, pulling out his nails, 
and his teeth, and so forth. But the old dissenter kept 
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firm. ‘You can kill me,’ he murmured, ‘but my ikons are 
in a safe place where you will never find them!’ When 
finally he received his death blow, it was from a Red 
soldier, who said later that he could not bear to look at 
this cold-blooded torture, inflicted by youngsters, the eld- 
est of whom could not have been fourteen years old. 

“That same night, our parish priest came to seek me, in 
my place of refuge. He was so entirely scared that he 
did not even have the courage to protest. All he could 
do was to murmur: ‘It is the day of the Antichrist that 
has arrived! Oh! Lord! have mercy upon us sinners!’ 

“When at last the Red detachment left Marianovka, 
there was only a dismantled ruin where our pretty little 
church had stood. But, and here you can see what our 
peasant still is, it was no sooner gone, than a good many 
among those who had shown themselves the most eager 
to destroy their former place of worship, sought Father 
Vassili, asked him to have molebenes sung in their houses, 
and brought out most of their old ikons, which they had 
somehow contrived to save from destruction. The women 
all wept, and cried out to God to forgive them and their 
husbands and fathers. The children alone said nothing, 
but looked defiantly at their parents. They it is who will 
later on become the staunchest supporters of our Red 
czars, and the question arises how it will ever be possible 
to make anything good out of this depraved generation, 
out of these godless little brutes. 

“Several weeks later there was officially received in 
Marianovka a paper sent from Moscow in which the 
patriotism of the inhabitants of the village was exalted, 
together with their energy to ‘blot out superstition from 
their midst!’ As a reward it was told them that their taxes 
would be remitted for an entire year. The year, however, 
was a very short one, because about three months later the 
local police made a raid on them, and insisted on these 
taxes being paid. The paper from Moscow had no value, 
they were told, because it had not been sent to the local 
authorities, who therefore could do nothing but enforce 
the law, such as it stood. 

“What I have just written to you is what happened in 
the village where I was myself in hiding. It is but one 
case among many, and there have been worse ones! You 
may therefore imagine with what relief I crossed the Fin- 
nish frontier after I had reached it. I did not want to 
emigrate, and held out as long as I could, but human en- 
durance has a limit, and I had reached mine.” 

There is nothing to add to this letter, which speaks for 
itself. To use the words of Father Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., “If this be not persecution, words have lost their 
meaning !” 


VESPERS 


If you go into the chapel 
When the purple shadows draw 
The tapestry of velvet peace 
From sanctuaried awe, 
When spent incense like a memory 
Hangs heavy on the air: 
Then listening to quietness 
Is love, and faith, and prayer. 
SISTER MARIELLA,. 
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The “Duck Soup” of Communism 


EUGENE WEARE 


wont to move we have an expression which, to those 

of us who are “ in the know,” is very, very expressive. 
[f, for example, I am sent to report the proceedings of the 
annual conference of the American Association of Anti- 
phibian Annotatists, I go—and I return—with a story. If 
the boss wants four “ sticks,” or fourteen, he gets it. If 
he wants a picture of the President of the Association in 
action — demonstrating, perhaps, the workings of the 
primal cord in the digestive functions of a cockroach— 
that’s me! That is the kind of a picture he gets. Of 
course, it occasionally requires a little thought regarding 
ways and means of accomplishment, but experience is a 
great teacher. 

Now it goes without saying that all newspaper reporters 
and especially those who like to classify themselves as 
“ journalists ” or “ feature writers,” are a lazy lot. These 
will do absolutely nothing if there is at hand another who 
may be persuaded to do it for them and in their stead. 
Consequently, there is ever present the urge to get the 
other fellow to do the work. And if, as in the case of the 
annual conference of the A. A. A. A., some one of the 
participants who appears to know something of what the 
conference is all about will hand you a typewritten copy 
explaining what an Antiphibian is, or what is meant by 
Annotatists, or what year it was that the Carnegie or 
Rockefeller fund made its first contribution to the work 
of the society, then we say that the assignment was all 
“duck soup.”” In other words, when you succeed in get- 
ting someone else to do something for you which you 
ought to do yourself, it’s al “duck soup.” There are 
more good stories written of “ duck soup ” than this world 
dreams of. I know because a lot of them have been mine. 

It is to speak of “duck soup” that I take my pen in 
hand this glorious spring morning. I have before me an 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow in which the 
Soviet authorities in that once happy city tell of the suc- 
cessful working of the Bolshevist order and of how the 
laborer has, at last, come into his own. The capitalist, it 
seems, has been sunk; it is now the rule of the proletariat 
with labor getting the full share of his right and just 
dues. The laborer, it seems, works but five hours a day, 
five days a week and gets more money for his labor than 
ever before. This is made possible by the fact that there 
are in present-day Russia no longer any bloated employers 
who steal the fruits of the laborer’s toil. The profit made 
on a transaction of labor is equally divided among the 
workers and, as a result, the worker is better dressed, 
better housed, better fed than ever before. And so, let’s 
hasten the coming of Communism to the United States 
of America because, when once the laborer gets the high 
hand over here, all the misery and suffering under which 
we have been forced to serve will have passed away. In 
other words, with the coming of Communism to this land 
of Protestant Preachers of Pacifism and Prohibition it is 
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going to be, for those of us who work, all “ duck soup.” 

I am frank to confess that, to a lazy soul like mine, all 
this, as Bill Nye would say, “listens good.” I like it. 
But I wonder how much of truth there is in it all. And 
as I wonder my mind goes back to a meeting held in the 
heart of the British coal fields one Sunday afternoon last 
autumn. There were some speeches and the usual amount 
of noise. The occasion was the welcoming home of three 
Britishers who had gone to Russia to “ check up” on this 
modern utopia. These gentlemen made their reports that 
afternoon and what they had to say is pertinent to this 
whole discussion. In fact, the stenographic report of what 
they did say on that chilly afternoon and which I have in 
my hands as I write this, is really the “duck soup” 
whence comes this article. Without it, I, too, would be 
sunk. 

The circumstances of their going to Russia are interest- 
ing. For many years the British coal-mining industry has 
been seriously hampered by labor disorders of every con- 
ceivable kind. There have been strikes and lockouts and 
dynamiting and shooting, all to the threatened destruction 
of this—to the British—fundamental industry. Finally, 
one Tilden Smith, who is the operator of the Tilmanstone 
Colliery in Kent, made a bargain with his employes. He 
agreed to permit the workers to select two of their number 
to go to Russia at his expense and examine into the claims 
made by the Soviets concerning the utopian lot of Russian 
coal miners. It was agreed that, in the event that their 
report was favorable, all those in his employ who wished 
to emigrate to Russia could do so at Smith’s expense; 
if the report was unfavorable, all agreed to settle down 
to work in peace and strive to build up the rapidly failing 
industry. Two miners were selected from among the 
men to make the journey. One of these, named Roome, 
was a miner who is also the Secretary of the local Labor 
party ; the second to be selected, named Crane, was, at the 
time, an open and avowed Communist. Along with these 
two was. sent a Kent schoolmaster named Southan who 
acted as interpreter. 

Mr. J. J. Evans, president of the Tilmanstone Branch 
of the Kent Mine Workers’ Association, who presided at 
the meeting at which the miners delivered their reports, 
had this to say in introducing them to the public: 

These men went to Russia with the knowledge and approval of 
the members of this Tilmanstone Branch. One is Secretary of 
the local Labour party and the other was a Communist. There is 
no deubt in the minds of those who know them that they reported 
what they actually saw. Surely, we of the Labour Movement desire 
the truth, even if it should be unpalatable. 

If their report differs from accounts given by official delegations 
surely the reason is obvious to all who remember how foreign 
visitors to this country, and who are guests of the Government, 
are treated. They travel the best routes, visit the best mines, and 
are generally shown the best side of the picture, with the result 
that they get a false impression. . . . These men were not the 


guests of the Soviet; they went as ordinary men prepared to see 
the real conditions and to make allowances, knowing the difficulties 


the Soviet Government has had to face; but the contrast between 
the official reports and the actual facts is too great to be ignored. 

And these are the “high spots” of the testimony of 
Brother Roome, “ secretary of the local labour party ”: 

Upon our arrival at Moscow we proceeded to find hotel accom- 
modations and food as we had been without any for nineteen hours. 
We had great difficulty in finding any as we were not conversant 
with the language. We eventually obtained chunks of beef through 
which a steel skewer had been passed and roasted, black bread and 
mineral water. Although ravenously hungry, we could not eat the 
rood . . . . We found rooms at the Grand Hotel. On the way 
there we saw a sight that made us turn cold, so revolting was it. 
In fact, it was indescribable—cripples, aged beggars of both sexes, 
either standing, sitting or lying on the pavement or in the gutter. 

While in Moscow we had noticed the high cost of living, realis- 
ing that the ruble was worth about 7d., and everything very dear. 

\s you pass from one street to another you see bread queues, 
where thousands stand from morning to night to obtain their ration 
of bread. As we walked along the streets we noticed a large 
jeweller’s shop with articles displayed in the window, such as dia- 
mond rings, etc., up to 500 pounds each. Such things we knew 
the workers could not afford to buy . . . . we knew only rich 
people could buy these and we contrasted it with the poverty all 
around us. 

Brother Roome, it seems, was not pleased by what he 
saw ctf the workers’ homes. The hotels, he observed, 
were the last word in inefficiency; “ the housing accommo- 
dation is bad, and, in most cases, families live and sleep 
in one room.” Roome found many thousands of unem- 
ployed in Moscow and told of a gang of workmen he came 
across “doing street repairs.’ Only about fifty men 
were employed on the job “ while in England you wou!d 
have 200 employed on a job of that description.” He 
went on: 

The sanitation is bad and flies by the millions. It is a common 
sight to see food exposed for sale with millions of flies swarming 
over it . . . . and they can bite, too. 

The Communist brother, Mr. J. Crane, had this to say 
about Moscow: 

I saw the most heart-sickening, nauseating, revolting sights that 
it is possible for anyone to witness. I saw hundreds of people lined 
along the pavement selling cucumbers . . . a man with a chicken 
in his hands . . . the people come along and maul it . . . I see 
able-bodied men selling flowers. Men with loaves of bread in 
their dirty fingers selling same. Chinese . . . selling beads. I 
saw a youth with both arms off, no shirt on. What few rags there 
were to cover him must have been lice-infested. I see one with 
both legs off and one with the lower part of his body cut off 
. . « « I saw a woman with a child suckling at her breast . . . 
What I have depicted can be seen today or tomorrow in the streets 
of Moscow. The stench is indescribable. 

The testimony of both Crane and Roome was supported 
by the testimony of the school teacher, Southan. All told 
the same story but, inasmuch as Crane boasted of his 
membership in the Communist party in Britain, it may 
be better if we confine ourselves to his testimony, to re- 
lieve ourselves of any charge that we went to the 
“enemy ” for our information when we might have gone 
to a “ friend.” 

The delegation started from Moscow to the mining 
section in the Russian Ukraine. They were able, because 
of a pure accident, to make the journey without the knowl- 
edge of the Soviets. As a result theirs was no “ personally 
conducted tour”—they went where they pleased and with- 
out any governmental supervision. 
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Comrade Crane tells us that the trip from Moscow to 
Slovansk was good but that the journey from Slovansk 
to Artemovsk, where the mines are, was the worst part 
of the journey. There were bare boards to sit on in the 
railway passenger cars and shelves built like bunks; the 
Russian people, he noted, carry their bedding with them, 
their kettles and their pans. It took them three hours to 
travel twenty-five miles. 

At the hotel, which is operated by the Soviet State, they 
charged these Kentish miners $3.00 a night and “ the 
next room to ours was occupied by five men and one 
woman.” ‘“ We had several meals in this hotel and | 
remember a beggar woman coming in. I said: ‘ Look, 
here comes the death’s head.’ She was just like a skele- 
ton.” In their journey about the Ukraine, they noted that 
there are “no roads to speak of. The only ones in use 
are those made by the peasants’ carts.” At the first mine 
they visited the Britishers were so impressed with what 
they saw that the following conversation took place: “ The 
interpreter said: ‘Do you wish to inspect more of the 
mine?’ T[ said: ‘Not on your life. How many hours 
do the Russians work in there?’ The interpreter savs: 
‘ Six hours.’ ‘ Then,’ says I, ‘ tell the Russian bloke here 
the British miners would not work three hours.’ It seems, 
according to the testimony of Crane, that there were “ no 
gates on the chains for the protection of the men . 
the men carry their picks and shafts with them in the 
cage . . . there were baths for the six officials but I did 
not see any for the men.” 

The bright spot of the entire journey was a visit to the 
‘ greatest salt mine in Russia,’’ where the actual thickness 
of the salt is 150 feet. Down in this mine, 480 feet below 
the surface, the Soviets have erected a theater, with seats 
for 6,000 people. 

The salt miners are a very hard-working people, clean and tidy ; 
the houses are good, built of stone and bricks. The worker re- 
ceives in wages about $45.00 a month, free water, free house, free 
light and four weeks’ holiday with pay. The women work on 
the surface . . . the Rest Homes were at one time cloisters for 
the monks. There is a lovely dining hall for the workers and 


lovely gardens. A magnificent cathedral is now a theater. All the 
pictures of Jesus and Mary have been taken off the walls. 


These rest rooms were all that could be expected of 
such, even in Britain, and upon these the Kentish miners 
placed their stamp of approval. But not so at the Gris- 
kino Mine. Here the men—the workers—received no 
pay on the day the Kentish miners went to visit them be- 
cause on that day the Russian miners “ had sacrificed their 
day’s pay for industrialization purposes.” The method 
of payment at this mine was in accordance with the meas- 
urement system. “I said,” testified Crane, “I said: Why 
not pay each man a day’s wage?” The reply was, “If 
we did that there would be no coal produced.” At this 
mine, women worked on the picking screen and women 
were seen “ pulling tubs out of the cage in their bare feet.” 

On the journey away from Artemovsk the delegates 
were unable to secure hotel accommodations in the town 
of Slovansk and spent “the night in a doss-house where 
men and women sleep together.” The prices of food in 
Russia late last summer were noted by Comrade Crane 
as follows: 
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Eggs, 15c each; butter, 94c a pound; boots, $4.85 a pair; soling 
and heelings, $2.60; bicycle, $95.00 . . . . Neither women nor 
children wear socks or stockings. The women march through the 
streets armed with guns, singing. Women work on the roads, 
railways, etc., and say that the English women are slaves. The 
Russian women have no home life. All meals are taken in the big 
eating houses . . . . we could have married if we had wished 
and the marriage could have continued during our stay and then 
have been dissolved . . . . The father of a child has to con- 
tribute thirty per cent of his wages towards its maintenance and 
lazy men found it possible to live without working by marrying 
a woman with, say, three children, who was receiving three con- 
tributions from the fathers of the children! (There’s an idea for 
you!) 

Brother Southan, the school teacher, enquired of one 
of the Soviet: officials: “ Why don’t you build better 
houses for your workers instead of theaters and large 
monuments?” The answer was: “ Because if we make 
our people too comfortable they won’t want to fight.” Ac- 
cording to this same authority, “the workers’ houses were 
a type that will be slum shacks in a few years’ time. We 
pointed out this fact to the officials and they replied that 
they had no money to build better ones. There was no 
drainage, bathrooms or water laid on in the house. Two 
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or three families in one house. People had to eat, sleep 


and wash in one room.” 


There is only one political view allowed. No one may express 
an opinion contrary to this and people were surprised when we 
told them of what people might say in Hyde Park, without fear 
of imprisonment. People are allowed to worship in churches but 
they are all being taught that religion is wrong. . . . At present 
but twenty per cent of the land is being cultivated. The peasant 
grows enough for himself, his cattle and taxes. What he grows 
beyond this he sells to the Government, at much less than the 
market price, for the good of his country. The people are easily 
gulled. One day we visited a mine where miners were working 
all that day for nothing “for the good of the country.” They give 
back to the State even the few coppers they can save. 


But it must not be understood that all was sadness and 
depression for the delegates on that eventful journey. 
Upon the return to Moscow one of the Soviet Government 
officials put up a grand dinner for the men from Kent at 
which, according to the testimony of all three, “a good 
time was had by all.” And I haven’t the slightest doubt of 
this when I scan the menu: “ Vodka, Port, Benedictine, 
excellent salads, smoked salmon, sturgeon, caviare and 
duck soup.” 


Padre Gemelli: A Modern Parable 


Epwin T. Karser, C. PP.S., S.T.D. 


the Franciscan order; from university student 

ready with fist and pen in fighting the Catholic 
group to founder, organizer and rector of the Catholic 
University of Milan; to be at once psychologist, theolo- 
gian, director of souls, tireless experimenter, author of 
numberless articles and books, is a distinction rare even 
in the land of genius and unending contrasts. But such 
is the career of Agostino Gemelli. 

As witness to the profound change come over the in- 
tellectual and moral world in the past few decades in 
favor of the Christian Faith, and as symbol and exempli- 
fication of the contrast between the present and the anti- 
clerical past in Italy, the life of this Franciscan friar 
stands forth as did that of Newman in the generation 
before him—but the transition seemed almost as mystify- 
ing and abrupt as that of Saul of Tarsus. 

He was born at Milan on January 18, 1878. His par- 
ents were of an old Lombard family, content with mate- 
rial progress and the world’s best virtues and little dis- 
turbed by love or fear of Christian thought. After ele- 
mentary and gymnastic studies, with a hope to probe more 
deeply the sources of life and nobly benefit his fellows, 
he took up the study of medicine in 1896 at the University 
of Pavia. 

He was in every way a son of his age, the age of evolu- 
tionism, materialism, positivism. If there were priests 
in the mind of Gemelli, they were the priests of science ; 
if there was religion, it was the creed of scientific experi- 
ment; if there was saving truth, it was not found in phil- 
osophy or theology but in modern research. After man 
had been resolved into his chemical parts in the retort, 
there was no room for a soul, and the extremes of saint- 
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hood and genius like the excesses of sickness and sin 
were explained as abnormalities of the nervous system. 
Ranked with priestcraft and medieval obscurantism was 
the Christian morality, which curbed the spirit with the 
flesh after the manner of the Crucified One who “ crucified 
others.” The influence of a few notable Catholic intellec- 
tuals such as Ferrini and Olivi was almost too ethereal to 
be noticed. On occasion Gemelli did attend a lecture of 
Ferrini’s to see—and smile at—this professor who in the 
nineteenth century was still so naive as to believe in God. 

So sharp are the lines of contrast between that sad 
yesterday and the present, that now this unbelieving 
Gemelli is a dutiful Franciscan friar, patron of the cause 
of Contardo Ferrini, and rector of the Catholic University 
at Milan. About him are a group of Italy’s best minds, 
obedient to the Faith and doing yeomen’s service for the 
cause. Catholic thought is no longer without honor when 
even the radical Fascist journals can call anti-clerical- 
ism an evil thing of the past, and all Italy know no en- 
thusiasm equal to its outbursts of love for the Pope. 

Obtaining his degree in medicine and surgery in 1902 
and winning the Polli prize, Gemelli continued his labora- 
tory experiments as assistant to Golgi. The work of the 
energetic young doctor in the field of histology, embry- 
ology, and the physiology of hypophysis won for him 
gracious esteem from fellow scientists and augured a bril- 
liant career. 

The promise budded into rare fulfilment but the way 
was that of Damascus. Perhaps Contardo Ferrini—but 
recently dead—had been for him what Stephen was to 
Saul. At any rate, in the fall of 1903 it was bruited about 
Milan that —thing unbelievable — Edward Gemelli had 
joined the Church and entered the Franciscan novitiate at 
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Rezzato. This mental aberration, his friends could con- 
sider it nothing else, provoked gossip, irritation, derision. 
Relations with his family were severed, his brilliant ex- 
perimentation with Golgi dropped. His father brought 
with him an alienist to the convent in the hope of prov- 
ing the young man insane and bringing him back home. 

Pio Bondioli, whose excellent little biography furnished 
the facts, tells the story of the conversion inasfar as such 
things can be told. Throughout the whole summer previ- 
ous the somber atmosphere of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan had been disturbed by heated debates between 
Gemelli and a certain Giandomenico Pini, a young lawyer 
recently turned priest. Angered readers annoyed by the 
arguments did not stifle the disputants, though perhaps 
often tempted to do so. Lucky it was, for the gain to 
the Church was greater than any loss to their studies. 
Already dissatisfied with the boasts of experimental 
science, Gemelli capitulated and was won for Christ. He 
himself is thus quoted by Bondioli: 

The European movement in criticism of science by the work of 
Duhem, Poincaré, Mach, Avenarius, Pichert, Bergson, and of a 
thousand others shook my faith in the value of the formulae of 
science and oriented my thought toward philosophical research—we 
asked of modern philosophers a point of view, which, though not 
satisfying all the needs of our spirit, still would permit us to 
search into some problems serenely and confidently. There passed 
through our hands the works of all the great thinkers of the nine- 
tenth century. . . We pondered over the more significant 
pages. . . . But when we progressed in the study we saw fall 
as the toy houses of children the fragile ideology which we in our 
enthusiasm had constructed with swch effort from the materials 
furnished by experimental science. . . . We passed from system 
to system urged on by an internal and invincible dissatisfaction. 

. . In each we found intrinsic and incurable weakness. 

And then he turned to Christianity, which, first timidly, 
soon with “ virile affirmation, displayed itself as the only 
principle of unity capable of providing a fruitful syn- 
thesis . We recognized that what was vital in all 
the philosophical conceptions . . . was precisely those 
elements which Christianity had evaluated and incorpor- 
ated in a general conception of the universe.” 

The innate decisiveness of the man left him no room 
for hesitation once the right course was evident. And 
with faith came religious vocation. He made his year’s 
novitiate at Rezzato and on November 23 professed the 
temporary vows as son of St. Francis, taking the name 
of the great convert bishop of Hippo. He was ordained 
to the priesthood after four years of theology and said 
his first Mass in March, 1907. Like Paul in Arabia, he 
had pondered in silence, meditation, and prayer in order 
to readjust his whole mental and moral self and draw on 
all the rich resources of his misdirected past. His great 
desire was to undo the harm wrought at the seats of 
learning; the means to employ were the same which the 
present Pope recommends so highly: an apostolate of 
Catholic culture and learning. His dreams came true. 

With the old energy but with new purpose, he con- 
tinued his studies at home and abroad; his writings grew 
to prodigious proportions; in 1909 he founded the Rivista 
di Filosofia Neoscolastica. In the same year at the Con- 
gress of the Philosophical Society in Rome he entered 
into discussion with the apostate Salvatore Minocchi re- 
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garding the relation between religion and science. The 
applause accorded the offensive intervention of Enrico 
Ferri in that discussion forced the Neo-scholastics to 
retire. However, his paper read at the International 
Congress of Philosophy in Naples in 1924 was a triumph 
for the teaching of St. Thomas and the Neo-scholastics 
and greeted with applause in his own and in foreign 
countries. In 1914, in spite of the war, he began the 
Vita e Pensiero (Life and Thought), still published with 
excellence of content and attractive form. 

The entry of Italy in the war and his call to the mili- 
tary chaplaincy did not interrupt his literary work though 
his biographer has some amusing remarks to make about 
the physical appearance of the manuscripts sent in from 
the line of battle. It was not to be expected that a mili- 
tary chaplain would be able to keep his manuscripts models 
of neatness and legibility amidst the manifold activity of 
the front. The religious activity of Gemelli among the 
soldiers was climaxed by his organization of the solemn 
consecration of the Italian armies to the Sacred Heart: 
on the first Friday of the year 1917, over two million sol- 
diers received Holy Communion and dedicated themselves 
and their families to the Heart of their Saviour: this 
magnificent spectacle must have repaid the heroic heart 
and mind of the restless and dynamic priest for all the 
labors undergone in preparation for the event. 

The greatest work of Gemelli’s, which makes the cause 
of truth his eternal debtor, is the creation of the Catholic 
University at Milan. The story is the old story of ideals 
and desires hard to realize for lack of means. Among a 
few friends fifty thousand lire were gathered in the spring 
of 1919. Cardinal Ferrari of Milan and Pope Benedict 
XV approved. The obtaining of the first million lire for 
the purchase of the site and building seemed almost a 
miraculous answer of prayer to the Sacred Heart. Finally 
on December 7, 1921, in the presence of Cardinal Ratti, 
the new university was inaugurated and thus was begun 
the “Institute of higher scientific culture, dedicated to 
the God of science and the science of God.” 

Constant activity at the university as rector and teacher 
has not forced Gemelli to lay aside his prolific pen. The 
list of works, articles, and editions covers thirty pages in 
the biography. An American Catholic review has prom- 
ised that a translation of his life from the Italian by Pio 
Bondioli will soon appear. We anxiously ewait it. 


RECOMPENSE 


There is gray beauty in a winter sky 

Cloudy with wind-blown ashen veils of snow, 

A cold refreshment summer does not know 

Born on keen northern breezes sweeping by 

Through the dark velvet pines that fragrantly 

Exhale their balsamed breath, while boughs bent low 

By fettering ice to rhythms murmured slow 

Swing with a sibilant soft melody 

And piercing snowy air tastes clean and sweet 

As water bubbling from a mountain spring 

To thirsty wayfarer in green retreat 

Withdrawn from glare and dust of journeying. 

So eager senses yet may have their fill, 

Though barren lie the fields and birds are still. 
Amy Brooks MAGINNIs. 
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Sociology 


The Limited-Price Chain Stores 
Pau L. Biaxe vy, S.J. 


HE trade mark of the limited-price chain stores is 

not the tower in New York which an enthusiastic 
publicity man has christened “ The Cathedral of Com- 
merce.” The real trade mark is the fact that these stores 
pay so few of their women employes a living wage. 

Reports issued by the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor confirm a long-standing rumor. The Bu- 
reau investigated about 6,000 cases of employes in 179 
stores of five chains, located in eighteen States and in five 
additional cities. Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, in charge 
of the survey, asserts that the investigation “clearly 
brought out the fact” that the stores fail “to pay many 
of their girl employes wages sufficient to procure the 
necessities of life.” 

The term “ necessities” is significant. The wages paid 
these girls kept them alive, but allowed nothing as a pro- 
vision against sickness or unemployment. In case of ill- 
ness, they would be charges upon public or private char- 
ity. In case of unemployment, some of them, probably, 
would become “ problems” to figure in police-court rec- 
ords and the files of reclamation societies. 

The middle point in the range of wages was $12 per 
week. Of the five cities studied, the sums paid were $12 
in Boston, $13 in Indianapolis, $14 in New York and Mil- 
waukee, and $18 in Chicago. But “only seven per cent 
of the girls earned as much as $18, while seventy per cent 
earned less than $15, and twenty-five per cent less than 
$10.” The general average of all cases studied was $12, 
which “can scarcely be called a living wage in this day 
of high costs.” This means, of course, that many received 
less than $12. How did these girls manage to live? In 
Florida, the home of sunshine and millionaires, the median 
was $10. In Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Tennessee, it was $9. In Maryland, 
it was $8.80. The highest median was reported from 
California, where the minimum wage permitted by law 
for experienced workers is $16. 

It cannot be objected that these chain stores are pay- 
ing all that they can reasonably pay. The objection is 
without weight in an} case, since the industry which must 
choose between a living wage and smaller profits, is 
obliged to adopt the latter course. But it is simply untrue 
that the owners of these stores are unable to pay decent 
wages. According to the Bureau, “ The phenomenal in- 
crease in sales—one chain reporting a 350-per-cent in- 
crease from 1912 to 1927—is not paralleled by any strik- 
ing advance in wages in the last few years.” This simply 
means that these particular owners have been guilty of 
the crime which, like murder, calls to Heaven for ven- 
geance. Making use of the power in their hands, they 
have oppressed the poor and defrauded the laborer of 
his wage. The principle that decent wages constitute the 
first charge upon an investment has either never pene- 
trated their skulls, or has entered only to be scornfully 
rejected. 
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On the other hand, one owner contributes largely to 
Prohibition agencies and to certain church societies. An- 
other has a palatial estate where he frequently entertains 
leaders in political and religious fields, and a third is the 
founder of an institute for the promotion of “ religious, 
benevolent, charitable, scjentific, and educational projects.” 
This gentleman seems as amiable a pirate as ever cut a 
throat or scuttled a ship. Chain-store operators are able 
to indulge their passion for charity and benevolence be- 
cause of “overhead savings due to centralized purchas- 
ing and quantity buying, rapid sales turnover, small 
profits on articles sold in big volume, buying and selling 
on the cash basis, abolishing delivery costs and advertis- 
ing expenses.” 

These “sound economic policies’ enable the stores to 
return huge profits, and assurance is made doubly sure by 
paying their women employes less than a living wage. For 
a living wage, as the Bishops point out in their Pastoral 
of 1919, “includes not merely decent maintenance for the 
present, but reasonable provision for such future needs 
as sickness, invalidity and old age.” On an income of 
$12 per week that provision becomes impossible. 

For once the Women’s Bureau has given us a report 
for which we are grateful. It carries no legal compulsion, 
of course, but it may have some value in pointing at- 
tention to a group of conscienceless exploiters of women, 
young girls, and, in some instances, of children. These 
brutal capitalists refuse to admit that “the laborer is a 
human being, not merely an instrument of production ”’ 
or that “the laborer’s right to a decent livelihood is the 
first moral charge upon industry.” The estates, the 
Foundations, the Prohibition societies, and the towers, 
can wait until these chain stores pay a living wage, for 
while “the employer has a right to get a reasonable liv- 
ing out of his business . . . he has no right to interest 
on his investment until his employes have obtained at least 
l:ving wages” (Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion). 

These are hard words, and few owners can bear them; 
and that is the reason why intolerable hardship is so often 
the life of the struggling wage earner. Human rights must 
ever precede in importance, to the State as well as to the 
individual, all questions of property rights. On no other 
basis can a just political or economic structure be reared. 
The principle must not be admitted, merely, and then set 
aside on the ground that its application is difficult. Of 
course it is difficult, especially in this day when a pagan 
capitalism appears to control society; but that very fact 
demands that industry strive perseveringly and consis- 
tently to apply the principle, invoking to that end the com- 
plete power and sovereignty of the State. In case of con- 
flict between human rights and property rights, an adjust- 
ment can often be reached through arbitration; but no 
principle can ever be admitted which holds, in effect, that 
the human element in our social and economic organiza- 
tion is merely “an instrument of production,” and any 
legislation embodying that principle is null and void. 

As these lines are written, the Communists-for-pub- 
licity-only are massing in Union Square, New York, and 
in a dozen cities across the country. I have as little faith 
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in the good will of their leaders as I have in their good 
sense, but these men, it cannot be denied, do serve to 
emphasize gross social evils, and their subtle, persistent 
propaganda will in time draw thousands of oppressed 
workers to the banner of a destructive philosophy. Chris- 
tian principles and ideals in business are the only defense 
against this rising army of radicals. You cannot con- 
vince a Communist of the perfection of the prevailing 
system by beating him over the head with a club; but if 
you remove the evils of which all decent men complain, 
his conversion is a matter of small moment. 

In the past, I admit, religion has been vilely distorted 
to support the right of the employer to do wrong, with 
the result that many a worker has learned to hate his 
employer and to despise religion. The employer who 
preaches submission to the will of God, so that he may 
defraud his workers of their wages with greater ease and 
safety, does the devil’s work most admirably—especially 
when he gives, or professes to give, a percentage of this 
blood money to religious or charitable purposes. I am 
not talking of that shocking sacrilege when I propose 
genuine religion as the first step toward reform. When 
all is said and done, religion, as set forth in the Bishops’ 
Program, for instance, is the only power that can rout 
the army of Communism by giving it nothing to fight 
about and no one to fight against. 

To quote the Bishops again: “The capitalist needs 
to learn the long-forgotten truth that wealth is steward- 
ship, that profit-making is not the basic justification of 
business enterprise, and that there are such things as fair 
profits, fair interest, and fair prices.” 

The capitalists of the limited-price chain stores have not 
learned these “things” nor have others, not yet fallen 
under the microscope of investigation. Until they learn, 
we shall continue as “good business” the crimes that 
call to Heaven for vengeance, with their consequences of 
destitution, waste and rebellion. 


Education 


Teachers Are Made, Not Born 
M. P. Datton 

HY is it that some teachers are a success, others 
a failure? It is an old question, of course, but 
one that is always worth considering. We know the types. 
There is the man who has his class perfectly in hand, 
who not only knows his matter himself, but can admin- 
ister it to his pupils in an appetizing form; the man who 
can make a breach in that attitude of mind by which most 
boys regard class as an unwelcome but inevitable corvée; 
the man for whom his pupils kave such respect that they 
will resist the temptation to play tricks on him, partly 
from a wholesome fear of the consequences, and partly 
from the nobler feeling that they would not be playing 
the game. This is the type of man on whom the Dean 
knows he can rely to fill any gap, and to carry on under 

the most difficult circumstances. 
And then the other type, the man whose class, for want 
of that thing we call “ grip,” is often a pandemonium, who 
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is definitely un cowlé, as the Belgians say. There may be 
no doubt about his scholarship; he may be a mathematical 
genius or he may know all the hapax legomena in Homer 
or Aeschylus. But there is one thing he certainly cannot 
do, and that is teach. 

These of course are the extreme types, and they shade 
off one into the other by innumerable and almost imper- 
ceptible variations. But it helps us to get our ideas clear 
if we look at the extremes. They are the primary colors, 
and all other types are but mixtures in greater or less 
proportion. 

What, then, is the reason? I hear the ready answer, 
“ Teachers are born, not made.” That, like most general- 
izations, is partly true and partly false. It is true just 
to this extent, that unless a man is born with the irreduc- 
ible minimum of a foundation on which can be built the 
edifice of a good teacher, he can never become one. But 
that is about all the truth there is in it. It is because 
there is so much truth in the contrary proposition that I 
have put it at the head of these lines. How often do we 
see the thing exemplified in practice! A man begins to 
teach, and perhaps for a considerable period he will be 
stumbling, feeling his way, making his mistakes. But 
provided he is able and willing to learn from experience 
(and the power to do this forms a large part of that 
irreducible minimum of a foundation) then improvement 
and a large measure of success will come. With some the 
improvement comes slowly, and is the result of growing 
attention to an infinity of details which had hitherto 
escaped notice. To others it comes with the white light 
of a revelation that they are not putting their personality 
into their teaching, and lo! the change is wrought almost 
in a day. 

No one, then, need be disappointed if his first efforts 
are not an unqualified success. But if he is going about 
it the right way, he will be learning all the time, con- 
tinually casting back, examining his own conduct, taking 
stock of his position, summing up experiences, drawing 
the moral from them, and applying it to the future. In 
doing all this, he must have his eye continually fixed on 
the three things which especially go towards the make-up 
of the teacher. They are: a clear grasp of what he wants 
to teach, and of the best method of teaching it; the pos- 
session of those moral qualities which it is the great 
purpose of education to foster in the pupil; and the power 
to control a class. 

A word about each of these. 

The first quality, more than either of the others, comes 
from actual experience in the classroom. There are three 
ways of learning a thing: to study it for oneself, to be 
taught by somebody else, and to teach it to others. Of 
these three the last is the best. When you have labored 
hard to communicate something to others, you begin to 
possess it yourself in a way that is altogether new and 
satisfying. For this first quality, university degrees are 
by no means essential. Indeed it has often been remarked 
(chiefly by those who have no academic distinctions) that 
the men with brilliant degrees are often the worst teachers. 
And yet depth and breadth of scholarship are by no means 
to be despised. I am a firm believer that, other things 
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being equal, the more wide and profound is the scholar- 
ship of the teacher, the better will be his teaching. I do 
not mean that “ erudition ” is to be spoonfed to the pupils, 
but I do mean that boys are quick to see and appreciate 
its presence. The realization that their master is teaching 
with a vast store of untouched reserves that can be called 
up at need, that what he gives them is but the a b c of a 
fascinating language with which he is himself familiar, 
will enhance his prestige in a way that will help him 
enormously. 

But knowledge of the matter, and the power to implant 
it in the mind of the pupil, are not enough. Cramming 
is not education, nor yet is the training of the intellect, 
no matter how successfully carried out, education in the 
true sense of the word. We aim also, indeed we aim 
above all, at the education of the will. Now the old Latin 
tag, nemo dat quod non habet, holds good here as in other 
things. No man will build character in others who has 
not a strong character himself. No man will teach others 
to face issues frankly and to decide fearlessly, unless he 
is accustomed to do so himself. No man will instil into 
others a habit of self-reliance if he cannot himself stand 
on his own legs. Discussion of this point would lead me 
far, but this at least must be said, that the man who has 
grasped the issues at stake is not the victim of heredity 
or environment ; he makes or mars his own character. The 
teacher is responsible for what he is, and the pupil learns 
from the teacher. 

But this is not all. True sanctity, if it means anything, 
means character. And yet sanctity is not enough for the 
educator. If he has not something more, his work will 
fail, at least in part. Boys will have an enormous respect 
for sanctity, they will look up to it with awe and rever- 
ence, but that will not prevent their taking every liberty 
your holy man will allow them, and playing every trick 
they can indulge in with impunity. Most of us, I suppose, 
could point to cases within the range of our own ex- 
perience where a reputation for sanctity has been re- 
garded by the boys as a guarantee of immunity from just 
and salutary chastisement. 

Without the power, then, to keep a class in hand, many 
other excellent qualities in the teacher may, and generally 
will, be largely nugatory. It is the quality which most of 
all is inborn in the man, but, elusive though it is, some- 
thing can nevertheless be done to cultivate it. A well- 
chosen word, for instance, can often be very effective in 
keeping a class in order, nor is it necessary to go so far 
as sarcasm. It is related of the late Professor Phillimore 
of Glasgow that on one occasion, towards the end of the 
lecture, his class got somewhat restive. The Professor 
leaned back in his chair, looked at the class for a moment, 
and then said in that pleasant and cultured voice of his, 
“ Gentlemen, I have not yet finished casting my pearls.” 
The audience was Scotch, but complete quiet reigned for 
the remainder of the hour. 

I have no ambition to rival Izaak Walton. I am not 
writing “The Compleat Teacher,” and there are other 
qualities besides these which the teacher should have, but 
I do think that the possession of these three is indis- 
pensable, and that more can be done to cultivate them 
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than most teachers realize. We are so apt to get into a 
rut, to go on from day to day without bracing ourselves 
up, and the natural result is that the clock, for want of 
winding up, runs down, till our teaching is in danger of 
reaching a dead level of monotonous inefficiency. 

Since teachers are made, not born, it is a serious thought 
that failure may be largely our own fault. We are work- 
ing for the education of our pupils, but we have to work 
harder still that we may be ourselves capable and worthy 
to educate. Teachers have been granted a privilege that 
entails a grave responsibility. That responsibility must 
be faced and shouldered. If we face it in the right spirit 
and put our shoulder to the work in earnest every failure 
can be made a stepping-stone to higher things. 


With Scrip and Staff 


OMETIMES, when in peevish mood, I think of all 
the problems that would be solved by keeping a valet. 
Imagine not to be perennially uncorking that bottle of 
hydrona (“that won’t explode”) and laboriously attack- 
ing the clothes-spot front in the battle for immaculateness ! 
James would be Master of the Hydrona and Sponge, and 
what joy to don the daily pressed, irreproachable gar- 
ments! Though of course one would have to be so dis- 
creet with James around, since no man is a hero, etc. 
Still more ideal were a valet for rubbing and brushing 
away all parish problems, a universal solvent for all the 
crusty, dusty places in our Catholic life. Father Nell, of 
Effingham, Ill, has for years provided a variety of 
solvents for such troubles, based on practical experience. 





U NIQUE solvents for parish troubles were offered by 
Father Lord at the first Diocesan Sodality Con- 
vention held in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6. The immense 
attendance at this convention testified not only to the inter- 
est of the laity in this work, but to the confidence placed 
in it by experienced parish priests. 

In his instructive booklet (which may be obtained by 
writing to the Queen’s Work Press, 3115 South Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.), Father Lord asks and an- 
swers questions as follows: 


Ts personal responsibility a good thing for members? 

1. It is distinctly American; Americans like responsibility and 
respond generously when it is accorded them. 

2. It is decidedly Catholic; the Catholic Church needs leaders, 
and through the leadership in subordinate committees, the Sodalists 
actually learn leadership and practise it. 


Personal responsibility, therefore, is Father Lord’s 
“hydrona” for the sticky places which gum the works of 
Catholic life. And the remedy is non-explosive. 

How can attendance at the meetings be promoted? 
How can variety and interest be cultivated in the meetings 
themselves? How promote attendance at daily Mass? At 
Sunday Mass? Intelligent hearing of Mass? Frequent 
Communion? Intelligent and devout reception of Holy 
Communion? Interest in and support of Missions? 
Sacristy service? Social life and recreation? For each 


of these, and many other similar questions, Father Lord 
has his answer by referring questioners to the special re- 











sponsibilities and special groups of workers as laid down 
in the present-day Sodality plan, which is, in its essence, 
Catholic Action made concrete and placed under the 
special banner of Mary. 

Simplicity of organization, moreover, is the sponge 
wherewith these solvents are applied. As the Sodality 
grows and is better understood, the advantages of its 
simplicity and directness of organization will be found 
in the promotion not only of parish and diocesan works, 
but of national movements as well. The spread, through 
its instrumentality, of the beautiful and instructive prac- 
tice of the missa recitata (common recitation of the 
prayers of the Mass), shows how it can lend its aid to 
the liturgical movement, which we recently discussed. 

“How will you handle cliques?” came a blunt ques- 
tion from the floor. “ Utilize them,” answered Father 
Lord, “ by providing means—through the Sodality com- 
mittees and sections—for persons to work together who 
are congenial.” Thus a solvent can be made of the 
obstacles themselves. 





T HE youthful delegates of the Sodality Union of 

Greater Kansas City, meeting at Rockhurst College 
on December 15, 1929, told of their success in cleaning up 
the “high spots.” A few instances will illustrate. 

From the Mission Committee (College Report) : Wil- 
liam Buchholz : 

We are getting to the time of the year when we try to bring 
joy into the hearts of others. In the first place, | wish to report 
that a few days ago a check for $200.00 was sent from Rockhurst 
to the Kansas City Diocesan Mission Society. Rockhurst College 
this year is adopting three poor families, and we are collecting 
clothes for these families. We shall also provide each family 
with a Christmas basket of food, etc. 


St. Mary’s. Academy, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Postlewait : 

We are interested in the orphanage at Leavenworth. The girls 
are making the Jubilee and we have provided some boxes into 
which they are to place their alms for the poor. 


Catechetical Committee, Catholic High School, Kansas 
City, Kan. Catharine McCauley: 


Catholic High has about 25 teachers working in four Centers. 
The fourth Center was started about two weeks ago. Four 
teachers go there each Sunday. We also have a Center in the 
Armourdale district, where we help in keeping discipline during 
the services. We are trying to teach the children to sing the 
Mass and Benediction. The last of October we had a school lunch 
and made $75.00. This aided us very much in our work. We 
also sent $35.00 to a Mission in South Dakota. We are now 
preparing for Christmas at each of the four Centers. 

Eucharistic Section. St. Teresa College: L. Rutledge: 

We have an average of 2.5 Communions each week for each 
Sodalist. Every College student responded to this appeal for 
Holy Communion. This Eucharistic section meets every two 
weeks and is making a special study of the Missal and elementary 
studies of the liturgy. 

Rockhurst College: Edward Darraugh: 

We have been active in getting the boys to go to Holy 
Communion. . . . We are also organizing the Knights of the 

Lecture Bureau. John Samuels: 


Mary 


i signed up for the Lecture Bureau. John Hartnett and myself 


gave an illustrated lecture on Lourdes to the Rockhurst High 
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School and afterwards gave the same lecture to the Catechetical 
Normal Class. . . . We shall consider it a duty and a privilege. 

Literature Section. St. Teresa College. Lois Rutledge 
(again) : 

We have a bulletin board on which Catholic books and articles 
are featured. New articles are placed on it daily. Slogans are 
used, many of them taken from the Queen’s Work. 17 copies 
of AMERICA are received, and different articles quoted. 

St. Teresa Academy. Frances McCoy: 

We have a Catholic literature rack. . . . THe Senior Class - 
takes AMERICA. Every member reads two articles. 


Try the Chronicle, too, Frances, for your weekly diet. 





ANY an obstacle to understanding with non- 
Catholics would be dissolved by a bit of personal 
contact, and a simple “ telling it” on our part. When 
Governor Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, visited St. Bene- 
dict’s College, at Atchison, on February 22, he was told 
by Father Richard, Dean of Residents, that he was the 
first State Executive to visit St. Benedict’s in its seventv- 
three years of existence. “ The Governor was very much 
surprised to hear that it had been founded so long ago 
He then asked about the Order of the Benedictines, wish- 
ing to know more of its history. Again the age astonished 
him. ‘It makes us realize,’ he said, ‘the insignificant 
part one generation plays in the history of the world.’ ” 

Next he learned that “ Mrs. Reed is one of the only 
two women in the United States who can enter St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, the other being Mrs. Herbert Hoover, the 
President’s wife.” 

Result? Governor Reed will revisit St- Benedict’s, and 
will bring Mrs. Reed with him. Incidentally, the Gover- 
nor’s companion, Mr. Landon, remarked that “ more com- 
pliments and satisfactory reports were given to Governor 
Reed because of his recent appointment of Mr. Jochems ” 
—the only Catholic or the Supreme Court of Kansas— 
“than were for any other of his appointments.” Judge 
Jochem’s son is at St. Benedict’s; so there is evidently 
one more successful Catholic layman who is not alarme: 
lest a sound Catholic education may keep his son from 
“making the advantageous contacts” which the secular 
college is supposed magically (or mythically) to confer. 

HERE Catholic laymen stand, when God’s honor 

and human rights are at stake, will be shown by 
the Calvert Associates in their meeting at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York City on March 25, at 
8:30 p.m. Commemorating the landing of the Maryland 
Founders in 1634 some of the speakers—who include 
Hon. John W. Davis, Rabbi Krass, Matthew Woll, and 
Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., will discuss the unhappy 
contrast existing between the American principle and 
practice of religious liberty and the present conditions in 
Russia. The Paulist Choir and the choir of St. John the 
Divine will sing and the meeting will be under the 
patronage of Cardinal Hayes, Bishop Manning, Bernard 
Deutsch, President of the American Jewish Congress, 
and the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, President of the Joint 
Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities. 
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Literature 





In Behalf of Jargon 
Joun Epwarp DINEEN 


OR some months I have been engaged in reading 

books which deal with, by reflecting or condemning, 
the spirit of modernity—whatever modernity means. This 
may sound like a contradiction in terms, and so it is. A 
man is faced with a predicament when he has chosen a 
topic that he cannot define. 

Modernity is the explanation of the chaotic condition 
of current literature, so I have been told. The chaos was 
obvious. All you had to do was to read a half-dozen of 
the more prominent critics, of such diverse schools as 
those of H. L. Mencken, Irving Babbitt and T. S. Eliot, 
and you had a chaos, in this sense, at least, that no one 
agreed with any one on the nature of the certitude that 
every one claimed. And what “explained” it all was 
modernity. What was modernity? The dictionaries did 
not provide me with what I wanted. Modernity, of course, 
was the spirit of the age, but when you talk about the 
spirit of an age you come very close to talking about 
nothing. For, if it is a spirit, in what is it embodied, if 
embodied it may be said to be? Or if it is a disembodied 
influence insinuating itself into the souls of men and 
women, may it not be modified by the predilections of per- 
sonality and of sex? Any questions as to the nature of the 
thing would seem to indicate that it is too manifold to 
be concentrated into one definable essence. 

Perhaps it could be defined from its effects, I con- 
cluded. Those who had felt it, those who had said that 
they resisted it, might provide where Webster had failed. 
And so I read book after book, by writers who, appar- 
ently, championed the modern spirit, or condemned it, or 
sought to define it: Havelock Ellis, Walter Lippmann, 
H. L. Mencken, T. S. Eliot, Irving Babbitt, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, and the rest of them, the usual people who write 
about such things, some famous, others obscure, all very 
much in earnest. I acquired more definite information 
than I had hoped for, and perhaps, by the time I am 
finished with the job, I shall arrive at, for me, a satis- 
factory working definition of modernity. Perhaps! 

What impressed itself upon me, what finally exasperated 
me, when I was reading these books, was their termino- 
logy. Since from the nature of their topics such authors 
as those to whom I refer are compelled to plunge almost 
at once into philosophy—cosmology, psychology, ethics— 
they might be expected to employ terms about the precise 
meaning of which there ought to be no dispute. “The 
imagination of an Einstein, a Bohr, or a Millikan, may 
well transcend that of a Milton or a Vergil,”’ says Mr. 
Charles A. Beard, in his introduction to a symposium, 
“Whither Mankind.” “ Who,” he asks, “is to decide?” 
Certainly not Mr. Beard, let us hope. No person of in- 
telligence will fail to admit that the scientists of whom 
Mr. Beard speaks are “ imaginative.” But that they are 


imaginative in the sense that Milton and Vergil were 
imaginative is a confusion of the word that is not lacking 
in uninstructed vulgarity. 
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In the Saturday Review of Literature ior February 22, 


1930, Dr. Henry Seidel Canby writes at considerable 
length about the new humanism. I quote from his ar- 
ticle. “ Neither philosophical depth nor logical sound- 
ness is essential for the success of a program, but it must 
have direct and vital connection with the life of its 
period. Without that it cannot succeed, and, in all proba- 
bility, without that, no matter how logical, it cannot be 
right in any living sense.” This quotation makes at least 
one reader, in no quibbling spirit, ask the following ques- 
tions: By “philosophical depth” do you, Dr. Canby, 
mean truth? If you do, then you imply that truth and 
the “life of the period”’ may be incompatible; if you do 
not, what, then, do you mean? What is it that is more 
imperious than “logical soundness ”—wilfulness, fear of 
the consequences, self-interest, what? “ Vital connec- 
tion”; it has been frequently said that the new humanists 
do not esteem the “ vitality” of the age. May we not 
speak of the “ vitality” of a fog-horn, as well as of that 
of a flute? “ Right in any living sense”; the premises 
of the program of which you speak, and the premises of 
the age, conflict; is that what you mean? The tone of 
your article leads me to suspect that it is. What makes 
the age “ right”; the fact that it is the age? And what 
makes the program wrong; the fact that it opposes the 
age? Can you not imagine a strong program putting an 
end to one age, and starting an age of revolution? 

Even had Dr. Canby not misrepresented, unfortunately, 
the opinions of the humanists about whom he writes, | 
think that the very tone and the very inconclusiveness of 
his language amount, undesignedly, to a misrepresentation. 
“A true humanist,” he says, “ will first of all prize what 
he can find of worth in his own times, remembering that 
no age was ever golden.” Then the humanists in ques- 
tion are “ false” humanists? What is a “ true ” humanist ? 
How does he “ prize ” what he can find of “ worth ” unless 
he brings to his analysis of his times a “ philosophical 
depth ” and a “ logical soundness ” by which he is capable 
of discerning the worthy and the worthless? I do not 
quibble; I merely indicate my belief that Dr. Canby has 
not been logically sound. 

This is the first objection to the terminology of what 
I choose to call the middlemen of philosophy: they use 
terms capriciously, without a consensus of agreement on 
their intelligible use. It is by the second objection to 
their terminology that I hope I justify myself in calling 
them the middlemen of philosophy. 

It is the modern fashion to supply readers with culture 
in palatable doses; a teaspoonful of syrupy stuff has re- 
placed the tablespoonful of oil. This is too well known to 
bear much repetition now, but it has something to do 
with my second objection. In some respects, as in the 
matter of biography, the present fashion, at one time 
employed by the eminent modernist Plutarch, has in- 
dubitable advantages over the old. It is pleasanter, it 
can be made more artistic. The absence of abundant quo- 
tations, of footnotes and of sources, means, according to 
Hilaire Belloc, that the writer has spent more time and 
effort upon his work than if he had included them. The 
old biographer included them, and convinced his readers 
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that his reading had been wide; the new biographer omits 
them, and persuades his readers that his reading has been 
wide and, this is the beauty of it all, assimilated, molded 
into shape, polished. The reader sees the results, with- 
out any of the painful processes, of the biographer’s 
labor before him, and everything on view is charming. 

But these books of popular philosophy, these discursive 
essays on subjects of their nature profound, and not 
within the grasp of novices—than these, of all things that 
appear in print, what is more exasperating? A philoso- 
pher will take you, in a more or less pontifical, measured 
way, through a long process of argument, explaining his 
terms according to the accepted and desirable procedure, 
before he introduces you to his conclusion. Young men 
whose preparation for the profundities has been, appar- 
ently, an enviably gay one, omit the argument and pre- 
sent the conclusion. They are middlemen between the 
process and the result, saving their readers the annoyance 
of the process. 

By sharp-edged epigrams and pictorial metaphors they 
dispose of metaphysics, freedom and responsibility, as 
nattily as they dispose of minor poets. Everything in 
the accepted fashion, philosophical as well as biographi- 
cal, is either sharp-edged or pictorial, appealing as much 
to the senses as to the mind. Evidently, the new men 
agree with the old schoolmaster who, with his birch rod, 
impressed upon his scholars the fact that all knowledge 
came through the senses, chiefly the tactile! 

And so the second objection, similar indeed to the first, 
is this: the terminology of these men leaves too many 
questions unanswered. A vague term piques us into ques- 
tioning its possible ambiguity, a vague conclusion into 
questioning the possibly ambiguous premises that have led 
to it. Here is a conclusion, how was it reached? Does its 
most important term mean what I take it to mean, or what 
some one else takes it to mean? What does its author 
intend it to mean? 

Of course, the “ popular,” untechnical presentations of 
philosophy, and such books, like critiques, as are based on 
philosophy, are defended on grounds that are hard to 
undermine. It is claimed that the “ jargon” that makes 
philosophy Greek to the average reader is translated into 
idiomatic English, and that the disagreeable conventions 
of explaining terms and making distinctions are reduced 
to a minimum, are, in journalistic slang, “ boiled down.” 

We might play with this culinary metaphor, for a mo- 
ment, with profit to the point of which I make issue. For 
it is common knowledge among chefs that, in the process 
of boiling things down, a certain amount of water is 
boiled off. The delectable vegetable on the plate in the 
dining-room, and the unpoetic dew on the walls of the 
kitchen—both were prepared in the same utensil, over 
the same fire. But suppose that the vegetable is not de- 
lectable, and that we then complain, and that the head 
waiter, to appease us, investigates; it will be found, per- 
haps, that an insufficient amount of water was used, which 
boiled off too quickly, and that as a result the vegetable was 
slightly toasted, that, in short, the process itself of boiling 
was defective. We are assured that such a thing will not 
happen again. Unfortunately, the thing does happen, 
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again and again, in those books about which I complain, 
nor are we ever assured, even by way of formality, that 


it will not. 
Is modernity anything like the books that are written 
about it? They, it may indeed be, give it away. 


REVIEWS 


Constitution of the Church in the New Code of Canon Law. 
By the Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinnac, S.S. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. $3.00. 

Administrative Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law. 
By the Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinuac, S.S. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $3.00. 

These two volumes continue the splendid commentaries on the 
New Code initiated some years ago by the distinguished Sulpician 
and lecturer on canon law at St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 
Calif. The first treats of the legislation of the Church regard- 
ing the Hierarchy from the Roman Pontiff down to the pastors 
of the parishes. Their rights, duties and privileges are discussed 
and explained, while occasion is taken to supplement the specific 
exposition of the various Code provisions regarding them by much 
interesting informational and historical data. While it is obviously 
of special importance for the clergy, particularly in its positive 
phases, the volume deals with the organization of the Church, 
which is often so much misunderstood, and thus should have sig- 
nificance and interest also for the Catholic laity and men and 
women outside the Fold. Those who often speculate critically on 
the powers and rights of their priests and Bishops will find here 
just how wisely Mother Church is externally organized and what 
precautions she takes that her Divine supernatural mission may 
be best carried out for the advantage not of churchmen them- 
selves, but for the Faithful. Of even more popular import is 
Dr. Ayrinhac’s study of the Code’s administrative legislation, 
treating as it does of the administration of the Sacraments, of 
Divine worship, of holy days, ecclesiastical burial, preaching, 
schools, book censorship, abstinence and fasting, and similar very 
practical problems. Here, too, the presentation of the law is 
clarified by the inclusion of historical and dogmatic items. Its 
value is » Tonal because the author does not go into detailed 
examination of more minute and rarely occurring moral problems 
regarding many of the canons. It will be evident to the reader 
or student that some of the discussions must be supplemented by 
more recent ecclesiastical documents. Thus the Pope’s late en- 
cyclical has considerably clarified the chapter on schools. In this 
connection the author appears to this reviewer a little too generous 
in his suggestion that the Church is more liberal in allowing 
attendance at secular universities than at elementary or secondary 
schools on the assumption that for trained minds the danger of 
perversion may more readily be removed, and “in the higher 
grades secular instruction and religious formation are not so 
closely connected.” This wording seems to warrant the mislead- 
ing inference that Catholic education is nothing more than re- 
ligious instruction superadded to information on secular subjects, 
a theory which the Holy Father expressly repudiates. 

W. I. L. 

Christian Reunion in Ecumenical Light. By Francis J. 
Hatt., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.40. 

Anglican and other non-Catholic readers of America should 
welcome this small but important work. Catholics, too, will find 
it interesting. Of course, though, for them both the principles 
and the policy to be pursued in regard to the problems of Christian 
reunion have been luminously, authoritatively and definitively set 
forth on more than one occasion by the present Sovereign Pontiff. 
The significance of Dr. Hall’s discussion is the candor of his 
attempt to see the problem, as Catholics do, in an “ecumenical 
light . . . I mean in the light of principles which now control, 
and from the beginning have controlled, the outlook of the major 
part of Christendom. . . . The aim of this book is to promote 
the growth—of myself as well as of others—towards the ecumenical 
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mind. By the ecumenical mind I mean the mind imparted origi- 
nally by Christ and His Holy Spirit to the Church, and which will 
be found paramount in that Church when its divisions are removed 
and all things provincial and adaptive are restored to their sub- 
ordinate place and influence.” Dr. Hall sets himself strongly, as 
Catholics do, against any false comprehensive reunion on a basis 
of ambiguous words which are susceptible of diverse individual 
interpretation. He is further against any premature bargaining 
for terms, since he feels that when the moment shall come for a 
restoration, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, of that unity 
for which Christ prayed, “the anxiety for saving faces will un- 
doubtedly be completely overshadowed on all sides by the joy of 
union under one Faith and Order.” Dr. Hall does not add: “and 
under one Head.” But the crux of the problem is there; and I 
doubt whether even a non-Catholic can read this book without 
feeling the necessity, both theological and historical, of a unity of 
Headship in order to maintain any unity of Faith and Order. 
In one place, indeed, Dr. Hall seems to realize this. “These 
things,” he writes, “cannot be ordered in effective unity without 
some continuing ecumenical machinery; and agreement as to its 
nature, powers, and limitations cannot be had without reckoning 
with the Roman primacy, its sanctions, its implications and limits.” 
The force of the admission is immediately weakened by the vague 
assertion that “continued primacy” will depend on the Holy See 
giving “safeguards against the renewal of past excesses.” There 
are frequent allusions, equally indefinite, to these “ excesses.” This 
vagueness constitutes the least satisfactory element in the book. 
Dogmatically, the “excesses” of the sixteenth century are ir- 
relevant to the Divine origin, nature, center and guidance of the 
Catholic Church; historically, Anglicanism (and still more Non- 
conformity) was as much a revolt against essential dogmas as 
against accidental excesses. Only an extreme historical naivete 
can stili maintain that alien heretics like Vermiglio and Ochino 
and John a Lasco and Pierre Alexandre and Bucer and Fagius 
who stood by the side of Cranmer and the looters of the monastic 
lands in order to sponsor the Anglican revolt better represent the 
ancient faith of Englishmen than do Thomas More and John 
Fisher and Reginald Pole and the long line of those blessed Mar- 
tyrs whom the Holy See has so recently and so rightly placed upon 
the altars of the universal Church, for their defence unto death 
of the essential dogma of the Papal Headship of the Church of 
Christ. G. G. W. 
The Holy Kabbalah. By A. E. Warte. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 
While Christian mysticism admits various degrees of perfection, 
its essence and means are the same for all aspirants, and their 
principles are no secret. Man from his origin was destined to a 
conscious moral union with God, who alone could and did deter- 
mine its degree and mode. As thus determined, this union was to 
transcend the capacity of man’s created nature, finding its indis- 
pensable medium in a supernatural gift of grace. This gift the 
first man forfeited for himself and his posterity by freely violat- 
ing the condition of its tenure. As God alone could destine His 
creature to the original privilege, so He alone could now restore 
it The means of restoration was provided in Christ, and once 
again that means must be a grace, a gratuitous endowment which 
nature’s utmost effort could not acquire. Such is the unvarying 
message of the Gospel: in that “grace and truth” which “came 
by Jesus Christ” lies the sole and entire possibility of friendship 
between God and man, as well in its purest fact as in its highest 
degrees of intimacy. Naturally, this message is distasteful to 
human self-sufficiency; it demands first the humility necessary to 
belief, and then the belief in a humiliating fact. Hence, the in- 
evitably Pelagian attitude of Modernism is the very soul of the 
neo-pagan mysticism. Mr. Waite’s instructive work is something 
more in effect than merely modernistic propaganda, yet its avowed 
incentive is precisely to contribute to the ever-welcome quest of 
a way of moral perfection more flattering than the yoke of Christ. 
The study it presents is no superficial sketch of its obscure and 
complicated subject. It is thorough in scope, extensive and dis- 
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criminating in the use of sources, duly critical without hyper- 
criticism, and justly confined to the original substance of the 
Kabbalah—rabbinic Judaism’s system of theosophy—as distinct 
from curious and frivolous accretions. Indeed, as a collection of 
significant data well arranged and discussed in a scholarly way, 
this book has a value to which no brief notice can do adequate 
justice. None the less, its interpretation of the Kabbalah’s in- 
trinsic and permanent value cannot be overlooked; and this rests 
on an inadmissible hypothesis. Through all the ages runs the per- 
suasion that a secret tradition of higher knowledge can really 
enable its few possessors to attain a peculiar communion with the 
Deity. We are asked to examine the Kabbalah, not merely as a 
witness to that persuasion, but as possible evidence of its justi- 
fication. This is simply to suppose that Christianity may be 
fundamentally false. When, accordingly, Mr. Waite announces 
himself a Christian mystic facing such a possibility, it occasions 
no surprise that his relegation of the Fall to the realm of myth- 
ology should reveal him as a Christian of the Gore-Guillaume type. 
But it does serve to prepare his readers for a wholly erroneous 
estimate of the Kabbalah’s intrinsic worth. W. H. McC. 





Dead Towns and Living Men. By C. Lronarp Woo..ey. 
New York: The Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

The author of “ The Sumerians,” Professor Woolley, has given 
us in this, his new book, an alluringly attractive tale of his ex- 
periences as an archeologist. His many adventures which were 
often amusing, always entertaining, and sometimes highly danger- 
ous, are recounted with an ease and grace of diction, a composure 
and restraint of recital that at once tranquilizes and charms the 
reader. Twenty-four illustrations have been bound into the book 
as inserts, every one of them appropriate and helpful to the com- 
plete understanding of the text. Beginning with the engagingly 
winning dialogue between himself and the Oxford Warden—a 
dialogue that most unexpectedly started him on the pathway of 
an archeologist—Professor Woolley almost with the directness 
and naivete of a precocious child tells us the story of his scientific 
life, down to the present day. The need of such an account im- 
pressed itself upon him in his recent lecture-course visit to America. 
While here he was beset by such an array of questions, and by 
such a throng of clearly sincere and eager questioners, that he 
determined to search up and recast for printing a discarded and 
almost forgotten manuscript originally written to entertain a group 
of fellow-prisoners in a detention camp during war time. The 
result is the book before us. Though not a book possessing the 
scientific value nor the historic data of “ The Sumerians,” “ Dead 
Towns and Living Men” is a refreshing work in which every para- 
graph is entertaining, every page interesting, and every chapter 
alive with information. It is a book at once simple, direct and 
dramatic. M. J. S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Inspirational and Devotional Volumes.— Continuing his _re- 
vision and editing of the classic volumes in hagiography originally 
compiled by the Rev. Alban Butler, Herbert Thurston, S.J., has 
finally published “ The Lives of the Saints: Volume II” (Kenedy, 
$2.75). The volume is entirely devoted to saints whose festivals 
occur during the month of February. While the author has made 
no notable departures from the original, the supplementary biog- 
raphies he includes and the sketches which he has practically en- 
tirely rewritten are numerous. Among the more recently beatified 
and canonized servants of God, accounts of whom are here found, 
are Blessed John Bosco, Theophane Venard, James Sales and 
William Saultemouche, Claude de la Colombiére, and St. Gabriel 
of the Sorrows. Evidence of the editor’s discerning judgment in 
the use of his materials is very clear in his treatment of such 
familiar lives as those of St. Blase and St. Valentine. A fine 
critical commentary is also added to the narrative of the appari- 
tion of Our Lady of Lourdes; likewise to the discussion of 
Candlemas Day. Catholic homes will certainly be the better for 
having volumes such as these on their bookshelves, particularly 
if there be young people around into whose hands they may fall. 
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The heroes of Christ show Catholicism as it should be lived, and 
at the same time their triumphs over the common spiritual enemies 
of mankind are an inspiration and a help to that living. 

Under the title “ Our Lord’s Last Will and Testament” (Techny 
Mission Press), H. A. Frommelt adapts for American readers 
the German work of the same name by the Rev. Herman Fischer, 
S.V.D. It is a volume on the “missionary” mission of the 
Church. Christ’s final words to the Apostles were to go out and 
teach the world. In that command the seed of the Church’s 
apostolic efforts was sown. Father Fischer discusses missionary 
zeal according as Scripture reveals Our Lord’s mind and spirit, 
and then sketches the efforts ofthe Papacy to cooperate with the 
Saviour’s final commission, emphasizing particularly the marked 
renewal of missionary effort that has been going on in the Cath- 
olic Church in recent years. The volume is not only a theoretical 
discussion of mission activities but practical, in the sense that 
it emphasizes that every Christian has a duty to help the missions 
in some way, and further presents tc American youth an invitation 
to missionary service. It is regrettable that here and there the 
doctrinal statements are so worded as to afford a possible mis- 
understanding to outsiders about the Church’s position. 

For the service of Religious of both sexes the Rev. Otto 
Cohausz, S.J., has written “ Light and Shadow in Religioys Life” 
(Benziger. $3.00), which the Rev. Laurence P. Emery has trans- 
lated into English. Its forty-odd chapters offer reflections on 
various aspects of life consecrated to God in Religion and suit- 
able for the different moods in which the soul finds itself, whether 
of spiritual consolation or desolation All lives, even if cloistered, 
are a combination of joys and sorrows, of lights and shadows, and 
the little volume is meant to bring God’s gladness to the heart when 
the Divine light is shining, and peace and comfort and strength 
when God's sunshine is hidden beyord the clouds. The reflections 
are presented in a most attractive style. 

In all stages of the spiritual life introspection and seli-examina- 
tion are profitable and necessary. It is for this reason that 
Founders of Religious Orders quite commonly enjoin recollection 
periods of longer or shorter duration upon the members of their 
Orders. To help Religious in meeting some of these shorter 
periods of prayer a third edition of “A Short Preparatory Re- 
treat Previous to the Renewal of the Vows,” and a second edition 
of “A Short Retreat in Preparation for Easter” (London: 
Salesian Press, Surrey Lane, Battersea. 50c. each,) are an- 
nounced. The former brochure offers a series of meditation and 
examination points on the fundamental Religious vows, and the 
latter a number of meditations on Our Lord’s Passion. 

Timely Pamphlets.—In this controversial age there is nothing 
more satisfactory than a handy, well-printed, practical pamphlet, 
with conclusive argument or information, prepared with immedi:- 
ately useful detail. The recent output of the America Press in- 
cludes several brochures deserving special attention. For invig- 
orating Lenten reading “The Death Watch of Our Saviour,” by 
John Conway, S.J., “At Noon on Calvary,” by Bernard A. Fuller, 
S.J. (10c. each), can be commended. They treat of the Seven 
Last Words in appealing presentaticns. “Christ and Mankind,” 
(5c.) by Martin J. Scott, S.J., is another helpful incentive to sea- 
sonable recollection. 

For the orientation of our ordinary everyday life, “ What Is a 
Catholic Attitude?” by Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J., explains what 
should be the mental viewpoint toward the individual and toward 
the family. In “Why Apologize?” William I. Lonergan, S.J., 
instructs the inquirer as to the Church and world culture, the moral 
appeal of Catholicism, and the Catholic social program. A topic 
akin is “The New Morality and the National Life,” by Jones 
[. Corrigan, S.J. These three booklets are five cents each. 

Four lectures given at the Sunday Forum of Columbus Council, 
K. of C., Brooklyn, by the eloquent Redemptorist, Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, make up the contents of “The Catholic Doctrine of 
Matrimony” (10c). The several discourses bring out forcefully 
and convincingly the Church’s teaching on the nature of matri- 
mony, the unity and indissolubility of the Sacrament, its sanctity 
and the obligations that bind its recipients. 
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Three Against Fate. Diana. First and Last. The Jumping 
Off Place. The Death Mask. 


There are at least two ways in which the War novel can preach 
peace. Remarque and his imitators chose the very effective, and 
to judge by the sales, the very popular way of the movies. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton is one of the later and more artistic school who 
rely less on what is seen than on what is suggested, who are more 
interested in the disintegration of the soul than in the putrefaction 
of the body. As a result her fourth novel, “ Three Against Fate” 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) is different, and it is fascinating. The 
triangle hasn’t really three sides at all, except in the courtroom 
and in the newspapers; the War, heredity, and a woman’s wagging 
tongue are to blame for the murder which is only the symptom 
of the deeper soul tragedy where war is cast in the role of Fate. 
It is a bit disappointing, when we come to the end, that Jean 
Claviger should find her final gleam of hope in “doing her job,” 
and not where the epigraph from Hamlet had promised,—in Divine 
Providence. 

The two-volume novel which Emil Ludwig has recently reissued 
under the titl eof “ Diana” (Viking. $5.00) has had a persistent 
career. This work was originally published in German as two sepa- 
rate novels, in 1917 and 1918 respectively. It was telescoped into a 
a single novel and published as such in 1929. But since the two- 
volume fad attained some popularity, the author has tried to 
present the two books under one name and with a box to lend a 
semblance of unity. Diana von Wassilko, whose chief characteris- 
tics seem to be “a love of freedom and a freedom of love,” is 
constantly on the chase in various countries until she marries a 
German prince. The author is enabled to prolong his story at 
will, because he has mastered the art of padding with scientific 
dexterity. He knows how to use time and space in meaningless 
and repetitious descriptions, as well as in long analyses of possible 
thought processes which intervene between a question and its 
answer. The plot of the story is negligible and hardly survives 
beyond the first volume. 

Victorian manners are contrasted with our own in the two 
unequal parts of Victor Whitechurch’s new novel, “First and 
Last” (Duffield. $2.00). Somehow the first part of the book, 
though it is not quite a hundred pages, weaves a more potent spell 
than the last. That the characters there are mainly children— 
and Dean Whitechurch seems to know the child-mind, Victorian 
or otherwise—may partially explain the contrast. The deeper rea- 
son would seem to be that the author is incurably and deliciously 
Victorian himself. Thus it is that he fills his story with those 
coincidences we so cherish in Dickens: the people we are interested 
in are always running across each other, and it is never too late 
for love to find a way. 

“The Jumping Off Place” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), by Marian 
Hurd McNeeley, is a refreshingly clean story of pioneer life in the 
Dakotas. The four young Linvilles leave Aunt Jule in Platville, 
Wisconsin, and brave the hardships of the Dakota prairies in order 
to establish a claim of their Uncle Jim to newly acquired land. 
The children are thrown on their own resources and have to fight 
loneliness and discouragement at home, drought and blizzards out 
on the prairies and the unfriendliness of hard neighbors. But there 
are kindly souls, friends of Uncle Jim, who help them in their 
struggle until they have served the required time to establish their 
claim and decide to remain and reap the harvest they have sown. 
The story is told with a charming simplicity and a delicate touch 
of humor that relieves any sense of depression. 

If Edgar Wallace were, as many people are tempted to think, 
a corporation, and not one incredibly prolific writer, then Arthur 
Applin might be accepted as a member of the firm. For “The 
Death Mask” (Duffield. $2.00) is in the best Wallace manner. 
There are disappearing jewels, international gangsters, amateur 
detectives, much-tried lovers and all the other well-proved 
paraphernalia of a thrilling story. It is a tribute to Mr. Applin’s 
skill that he is able to take the reader into his confidence at half- 
time, and still hold his interest to the end. People who are sensi- 
tive about such things may resent that all the Americans in the 
piece are crooks. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 300 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 


Russian Churches in Poland 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the various replies to the Holy Father’s protest against the 
persecution of the Church in Russia we read, among other things, 
the statement that the Pope himself was guilty of persecution, 
since he had taken 500 Orthodox churches in Poland from the 
righteous owners and turned them over to his own clergy. 

Some may have wondered at this bold assertion. Here are the 
facts. During the long period that Russia controlled the greater 
part of Poland, the Russian Government erected beautiful Ortho- 
dox temples all over that unhappy country. The Poles themselves 
had to pay for them by their taxes. There were hardly any 
worshipers in these costly churches beside the Russian Orthodox 
clergy, salaried by the Government with money taken out of the 
pockets of the Catholic Poles. When the Russian rule in Poland 
broke down and the country regained its independence, the Polish 
State of course refused to pay salaries to these Orthodox clergy- 
men, whom nobody wanted, and they withdrew from the country. 

Who can blame the Polish Government, if it took possession of 
those churches and handed them over to the Polish Catholics who 
had paid for them? The Catholics badly needed more places of 
worship. During the Russian tyranny they had never been allowed 
to erect the new churches which were imperatively demanded by 
the increase of the population. Nay, they were not even permitted 
to repair the old ones except with the express permission of the 
Russian police, a permission very sparingly granted. The action 
of the Polish Government, if considered in the right light, is only 
the belated redressing of a grievous and long-standing injustice 
committed by the former Russian regime. 

Milwaukee. Francis S. Betten, S.J. 


“The Freedom of the Catholic Novelist ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me, please, to answer some of the statements made in 
“The Freedom of the Catholic Novelist,” in the issue of AMERICA 
for March 8, apropos of a remark of mine made in a previous 
letter. 

I have always been under the impression that it is bad art—a 
fault against artistic unity—to introduce irrelevant details into any 
sort of artistic endeavor. Moreover, I do not see how it can be 
esthetically sound to admit un-Catholic details into a Catholic 
novel. (By un-Catholic, of course, I do not mean non-Catholic, 
as my critic seems to imply.) Catholic novels appeal to that 
indefinable but unmistakable thing called “ Catholic sense,” and any 
detail out of harmony with that sense is un-Catholic and estheti- 
cally bad. Details, as they are introduced in a particular work are 
un-Catholic or not, by reason either of what is said or how it is 
said. It was never my intention to deny that details objectively 
non-Catholic may be introduced into a Catholic work if they are 
treated in a Catholic way. Such details are not un-Catholic. My 
objections to the details introduced by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy and 
Mr. O’Donnell are, in some instances, based not on what is said, 
but upon the way in which it is said. Speaking for myself, the 
reading of these details jarred upon my Catholic sense. This, too, 
was the effect produced upon every Catholic with whom I have 
discussed these books: Religious, professional men and women, 
teachers and students in Catholic and non-Catholic colleges. Which 
is the better norm of what is Catholic, the judgment of a small 
group of select critics, or the Catholic sense of which I speak? 
To say that the judgment of the critics is to be preferred, is to 
admit that as Catholics we have lost the democratic sense of artistic 
appreciation that once characterized us. We are no longer to enjoy 
what our Catholic sense tells us is enjoyable. We must wait upon 
the decision of the inner circle! 
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Possibly some objections to the authors in question “ hinged 
about all the babies that were born in their books.” Mine did not. 
I was delighted with all the babies! In fact, when I read of those 
ten plots of prospective Catholic novels and learned that a baby is 
born in only one of them, I thought: “ How very dull the other 
nine must be!” No, the babies are delightful, though, as details 
in a Catholic family, they are not altogether Catholic until they 
have been brought to the baptistery—an event of much greater 
importance than even “the coming into the world of a baby with 
the groans of childbirth!” 

However, there is, even in nature, a certain atmosphere of reti- 
cence about births. In the animal kingdom there is an instinct 
that leads the female to retire into a secluded and dark place to 
bring forth her young. In the kingdom of plant-life the seed bur- 
rows into the remote darkness of the earth to germinate. A great 
poet-psychologist tells us of the water lily: “ When about to seed, 
the lily withdraws from general gaze and lapses into the claustral 
bosom of the water.” This is the reticence of nature and, cries 
of “puritanism!” to the contrary notwithstanding, it has the 
sanction of deliberately chosen reticence in Catholic life. Let the 
same reticence be preserved in Catholic literature. 

In conclusion let me say that I admired and enjoyed the general 
tone of both Mr. O’Donnell’s and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s books. 
However, the regret that I felt at the un-Catholic details in both 
of them was keener on this account. No good purpose will be 
served by Catholic critics who fail to give their attention to the 
details of a work in an intelligent way that implies care and 
thoroughness, but not prudish meticulousness nor the absurd al- 
ternatives suggested in “ The Freedom of the Catholic Novelist.” 
In art as in morality there is a “freedom that enslaves” and a 
slavery that makes us free. Let it be the duty of Catholic critics 
to remind Catholic writers of their bonds. It will undoubtedly 
be an effective way of stopping the output of Catholic novels of a 
type that it were well to stop. But it will remind writers such as 
Mr. O’Donnell and Mrs. O’Shaughnessy of the high ideal that is 
theirs and, I firmly believe, it will help them to attain to it. 

Boston. TERENCE L. Conno ty, S.J. 


F. Hopkinson Smith 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with a pleasurable thrill that I read, in the issue of 
America for February 8, an appreciation of F. Hopkinson Smith 
as a writer, by Joseph J. Reilly. In this article, Mr. Reilly vivid- 
ly sketched one who did as much for the youth of America, I 
verily believe, as did any layman of his time. To me it recalled 
an episode in which I was privileged to meet Mr. Smith under 
circumstances somewhat unusual. 

The post-vacation student crowd returning to Pennsylvania 
State College in January, 1908, was mirthfully distracted on the 
station platform at Tyrone to see a silk topper suddenly start on 
a wild career of its own. Before a boisterous and bitter wind it 
ricocheted crazily hither and yon, finally coming to a dizzy halt 
at my feet. With the retrieved hat in hand, I approached its 
bulky, fur-coated owner, who thanked me in a voice as impressive 
in volume as was its possessor in physique. 

On learning that my destination was State College, the owner 
of the tile, who “confessed” that his name was Smith, flattered 
me by suggesting that I be his cicerone for the remainder of the 
journey. Snugly ensconced in the smoker of the train for Belle- 
fonte, the snow-sheathed panorama viewed from the window took 
on an added significance and picturesque beauty I should have 
missed, lacking the comments of my enthralling companion. Under 
the spell of that low-booming voice I was presently whisked from 
snowscapes to a gorgeous vision of Italian coast line, rugged and 
mysterious, off which hazy blue islands dotted an emerald sea, 
the whole domed with an opalescent sky. This word painter was 
indeed a true lover of Italy. There with his wife, he said, he 
had spent every summer for the past twenty years. 

‘Arrived in Bellefonte, my large friend voiced a desire for food. 
It was then mid-afternoon. I could think of no hostelry in keep- 
ing with that silk hat and fur coat save the Brockerhoff Hotel, 
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so thither we repaired . . . only to learn that the dining room 
was closed to ’tween-meals guests! Boy-like, I was deeply morti- 
fied that this charming cosmopolite must be put about by the 
inconveniences of the small town. But Mr. Smith, not in the 
least annoyed, prevailed on the clerk to conjure up beer, bread 
and cheese, a repast I relished doubly for the sparkling conversa- 
tion of my vis-a-vis. 

On our return to the railroad station, Mr. Smith, in the most 
natural way imaginable . . . and with me in tow .. . invaded 
the station agent’s sanctum where, amid fragrant cigar smoke, the 
agent soon expanded to genial good fellowship. Here we learned 
that the State College branch train was snow-bound, a circum- 
stance which compelled our entraining for Lemont whence a horse- 
drawn bus was to take us to the college. 

En route to Lemont, I bethought me to express my pleasure at 
having read his “ The Woodfire in Number Three” (a group of 
short stories then just published serially in the Saturday Evening 
Post under the general title here given). To this he replied that 
he had been moved to write them by observing the alarming spread 
of vulgar and smutty small-talk among young men. He added that 
he wanted to show them the sordid meanness of such mental and 
moral laxity by depicting for them the kind of man-talk to which 
they could so easily aspire. In a partial sense, I think, his aim 
was that of the Holy Name Society. 

Between Lemont and State College, our bus lost the road in the 
deep snow and came to a canted halt on the verge of a rather 
abrupt drop. Here word-weaver Smith became the engineer, and 
calmly took charge of the situation. Under his able direction 
(which we all accepted without question) our bus was soon righted 
and we were again on our way. 


In his lecture that evening (his engagement was part of a~ 


Lyceum course) Mr. Smith put his audience in high good humor 
with an anecdote concerning his determined search for food in a 
Maine town late on a Sunday evening. I think he called the story 
“Five Meals for a Dollar.” In this quest it seems he gravitated 
from the “ hotel” to a nondescript little lunch stall whose “ prop.”, 
in response to Mr. Smith’s request for beer to wash down his 
meager meal, gravely reminded him that Maine was “dry” and 
beer not to be had. However, he casually offered to get the 
gentleman a box or two of candles. Mr. Smith agreed to the 
candle diet, and presently appeared two candle boxes one of which 
Smith immediately opened and poured himself a glass. (Will 
somebody please page Representative Beedy?) 

I treasure the remembrance of this encounter with a man whose 
fiction—enjoyed from the start—never caused me to qualify my 
high regard for him. 


Wilson, Pa. JeRoME BLAKE. 


“Claim to Be Catholics” in Jail 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Lane of Elmira is to be congratulated on the important 
piece of research that he has completed, which was noted in the 
issue of America for February 22. Another investigation by a 
“neutral” confirms, in part, Father Lane’s findings, and clears 
him from any possible suspicion of bias in certain quarters. I 
refer to a note in Human Biology (Vol. I, p. 562), by Dr. John 
R. Miner of the Institute for Biological Research of Johns Hop- 
kins University, on “Church Membership and the Homicide Rate.” 

The homicide rates of different States were compared first with 
the proportion of church members of all denominations in those 
States and a negative correlation of —0.340 + .098 found. “In 
other words States with large proportions of church members have 
on the average lower homicide rates than States with small pro- 
portions.” Then the same was done for the two main religious 
groups, Catholics and Protestants, the latter being represented by 
the Methodists and Baptists, “the largest and in many respects the 
most typical of American Evangelical Protestantism.” In the 


case of the Catholics, also, a negative correlation of —0.493 + .083 
was found, but in the case of the Methodists and Baptists a posi- 
tive correlation of +0.389 + .097 resulted. 


“In other words, 
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States with large proportions of Catholics have on the average 
lower homicide rates,” whereas “ States with large proportions of 
Methodists and Baptists have on the average higher homicide rates 
than States with small proportions.” 

As Dr. Miner says, he does not wish to draw the conclusion 
from this that membership in a Methodist or Baptist church pre- 
disposes a man to commit murder, but he does think this other 
conclusion justified, namely, that “if the teachings of the churches 
have any appreciable influence on the homicide rate . . . a point 
on which there might be some doubt [in spite of his correlation 
for total church membership] . . . then the Methodists and Bap- 
tists, typical Evangelical Protestant churches, are less successful 
than the Roman Catholics in the inculcation of the Command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill’.” 

St. Louis. P. H. Yancey, S.J. 


Father Gasson 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Gasson was a unique character: a great priest, a true 
friend, an outstanding educator. 

In the silence of the tomb are stilled so many voices who would 
salute his passing with a whole-hearted “God rest him!” They 
were the poor, the lowly, the unnoticed—recipients of his fervent 
blessings and the beneficiaries of his unheralded kindnesses. 

As the bearer, often in college days, of those kindnesses to the 
aged in the homes, to the suffering in the hospitals, to the destitute 
children in the Harrison Avenue Home, I know whereof I speak. 

Among the living may be counted the hundreds who will pause 
at the announcement of Father Gasson’s death, to offer a prayer 
that the light of God’s eternal morning may dawn upon his vision, 
in gratitude for the splendid talents he consecrated to their service 
—no less than for his encouraging counsels to be in life men of 
stainless honor, militant confessors of the faith before God and 
men. 

Favored with his friendship and sharing his confidence in the 
most intimate manner for three and thirty years, I mourn his 
passing. 

I reached the priesthood through his helpful counsels and the 
assistance of friends, loving and life-long, whom he made possible 
for me to meet. R.I. P. 

Boston. B. C. GRADUATE. 


The Sweetman Colony in Minnesota 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for March 1, James Ruane, of Slayton, 
Minn., contributes an interesting communication regarding the 
John Sweetman Colony at Currie. I was born and reared in that 
prairie town in southwestern Minnesota. I remained there until 
after finishing my high-school studies, and then my parents moved 
to Chicago. When I left Currie, Father Charles A. Cavanagh 
was our pastor, and he had been in charge of our parish for over 
twenty years. It is to his priestly zeal and ability that the Sweet- 
man colony owes its present prosperity. Father Cavanagh built 
the splendid school and paid for it. He invited the St. Joseph 
Sisters, of St. Paul, to take charge, and these good nuns and able 
teachers established grade-school and high-school courses in Currie. 

Father Cavanagh was a man of scholarly tastes, a perfect master 
of the classical languages and literatures. In addition, he spoke 
French, Spanish and German fluently, and no matter how busy he 
might be with parish cares, he found time during my days in his 
high school to conduct daily our classes in Latin and in English 
literature. He inspired his students with a genuine love for the 
good, the true and the beautiful, and it was his school and the 
untiring personal efforts he expended on it that kept the Currie 
parish from the decline that has been the fate of so many of our 
country parishes in the last twenty-five years. If John Sweetman’s 
colony survives the more rapid and vital changes of the present 
day—and I trust it may—no small share of the credit will justly 
belong to Father Cavanagh. 


Chicago. Mrs. Patrick Brown. 











